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SALESMANSHIP 


What makes a star salesman tick? See page 37. * 


| 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION | 


Chart of department store buyers. See page 70. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW FEATURE: 


‘Forefront Opinion” (Ideas of leaders). See page 87. 


VENTISI 


PARLOR DRESSER 


's a lot of " 


smart money in 


KK, Ohio 


Nearly 445 million dollars among 
these sprightly, young Ohio Red- 
book families, when they last 
counted it! 


And because they're young they’ re 
spending it. They're spreading it 
around among the advertisers 
who are hitting them where they 
live—in Redbook. 


Because they're young, drug and 
cosmetic lines got $8,180,000 of 
their money last year. The food 
bill in Redbook, Ohio was over 


HIT EM WHERE ¥ > } 


THEY LIVE, | 


$61,000,000 — good healthy 
young appetites. 


And if they can get the new 
houses they want built in 1946, 
they will spend over $10,000,000. 


Is $232 a page or $2784 too 
much to spend to tell your story 
to this $445,000,000 Redbook, 
Ohio market in full pages 12 
times a year? That's all it costs in 
Redbook, Ohio where you cover 
every family in town. 


oy 


REDBOOK 
1 MONTH TO v 
REDBOOK, MICH. 


us 


THE REDBOOK NATIONAL 
SHOW GIVES YOU A 
$6,800,000,000 AUDIENCE 


That's the total income of Red- 
book readers in 48 states. It takes 
577 million dollars worth of cars, 
gas and oil to keep ‘em rolling. 
They eat a billion dollars worth 
of food; 143 million dollars goes 
for drugs and cosmetics, and they 
buy 175 million dollars worth of 
building materials. 

Make the Redbook National Show 
your show, drawing these youth- 
ful spenders to your product. Hit 
‘em with a page at every per- 
formance $37,200 does it! 


Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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RONALD E. BEAUCHAMP |, 


Kight-year-old Philadelphia aviation enthusiast gets big 


thrill from “Winged Victory Exhibit” sponsored by 


The Evening Bulletin. 


Young Ronald was one of the thousands of Philadelphians — young and 
old—who visited Franklin Institute last December to see the “Winged 
Victory Exhibit,” brought to Philadelphia by The Evening Bulletin in 


co-operation with the Army Air Forces. 


He saw seventy large paintings of famous Army air heroes and many 
action close-ups of aerial combat. He also viewed the amazing products 
fashioned by Army airmen during lonely hours in German prison camps. 
Young Ronald was particularly excited about a violin which one Yank 
built from bed slats, aided only by a knife, razor blade, broken glass, and 
some glue scraped from prison furniture. 


This interesting and inspiring exhibit was typical of the special service 
The Evening Bulletin continuously offers to the more than 3,000,000 
people in the Philadelphia area... America’s third largest market. 


These extra activities show how closely The Bulletin lives with the people 
of Philadelphia. They help to explain why The Bulletin is the preferred 
newspaper of these people... why they trust its editorial content... 
why they use its advertising columns as their reliable shopping guide. 


* * * 


The Evening Bulletin has a circulation exceeding 600,000, the largest evening 
circulation in America. It is read by four-fifths of the Philadelphia families. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
1946 {1] 
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TED GRIZZARD: 


MRS. UPJOHN: 


TED GRIZZARD: 


HOWDY NEIGHBORS! WBBM's new quiz-happy 
show is on the air. Our first guest is Mrs. 
Elmer Upjohn. Your question, Mrs. Upjohn, is, 


"What do you like about HOWDY NEIGHBORS?" 


That's easy, Ted. First, I like you. Then, 
your quizzing keeps me laughing from 
show-up to show-down. Friendly competition 


is always fun—and that's HOWDY NEIGHBORS. 


Right the first time, Mrs. Upjohn. Here's 
a pair of nylon stockings for you—and a 
sales-sure show for Chicago advertisers. 
To get friendly with the 7,422,326 
neighbors* in WBBM's daytime primary area 
call us or Radio Sales about HOWDY 
NEIGHBORS, available Monday through 
Friday, 2:00-2:30 P.M. 


*U.S. Census, 1940 


Be It Ever So Humble... 


True Confessions, the magazine which makes a specialty 
of affaires de coeur, has a heart of its own. Its editors 
decided, after reading an assorted hundred letters from 
despairing subscribers who were caught up in the housing 
shortage, that they couldn't stand by, doing nothing, any 
longer. They say that what they actually did was a small 
thing. We'll let you be the judge. 


It began with the Federal announcement that 87 barracks 
with 671 apartments in the Fox Hills section of Staten 
Island were to be made available to veterans under the 
Veteran’s Emergency Housing Development. Veterans who 
were lucky enough to nab one of the apartments will have 
the privilege of living there for several years. No less an 
authority than Governor Dewey says so. The apartments 
range in size from one to four rooms—in price from 
$24 to $44. 


True Confessions went out to see for itself. What it 
found were tiny rooms, paper-thin walls, bleak exteriors 
and interiors. Many a veteran's wife was going to get a 
sinking feeling when she saw it, thought T. C. Then the 
editors had an idea. Why not have their own Vivian Reade, 
Household Editor, fix one of them up—just to see if the 
place mightn’t have some possibilities. The Fox Hill people 
agreed. Vivian went to work. 


Last week she had finished and the magazine invited a 
group of editors of other magazines, SALES MANAGEMENT 
being one, to come and see for themselves. 


Miss Reade, a small and attractive young woman who 
looks more like a pin-up girl, showed us, first, through 
one of the unfurnished one-room apartments—exactly, she 
said, like the one she started with and which she planned 


From FoxHote to Fox Hits . . . this nifty layout was fash. 
ioned from a tired old Army barracks by True Confessions. 
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to show us after we had recovered from our shock. What 
we saw was a bleak little room, looking about the size 
of a scatter rug. At one end, reached by a dim and narrow 
corridor, but in full-view of everyone, was the kitchen, 
Off it was a bathroom—no tub, just a shower. And closet 
space was nil. 


At that point we decided we'd prefer to live with our 
mother-in-law rather than come home to this closet every 
evening. But that was before we went downstairs. We 
won't try to impress you—our picture says its 10,000 words. 
Miss Reade had managed somehow to turn that barren 
little tunnel into an apartment which anyone would be de- 
lighted to call home. To solve the closet and storage space 
problem she had cleverly built in cabinets with bookcases 
on top. To separate the kitchen from kibitizing eyes she 
had hung chartreuse material, on a curved pulley, around 
it. When you open the front door all you see is an 
expanse of handsome color, curving gently from door to 
living room. 


The bed, which looks like a sofa, pulls out, at a touch, 
to full-size. And the whole thing was done for less than 
$600! But there’s nothing budgety-looking about the set-up. 


Veterans have been pouring in to see what can be done 
before they start digging into their own one-room castles. 
Miss Reade says she did it in the hope that they might get 
some ideas for their places. Take it from us—they will. 


Time on Her Hands 


The only lady we know who gives away Time—quarter- 
hours, half-hours, even hours’of the substance no one has 
enough of—is Helen Sioussat. (Think of “Sousa” in a 
French accent and you have the name.) A tall, dark lady 
with an uncommon resemblance to Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Miss Sioussat is CBS director of talks. If you want to 
speak over that network she'll be delighted to assist you— 
with but one hitch: you must have something important 
to say! 


A lady powerful enough to decide which persons can 
claim to represent large sections of American people and 
so have the right to enter your home is a lady whom you 
should know. So we went up to see her in your behalf. 
Miss Sioussat sits in a tiny office on the 18th floor of the 
CBS building, completely surrounded by large photographs 
of famous actors, politicians, statesmen, (autographed in 
varying terms of athection) and five telephones which ring 
constantly and simultaneously. Throughout the bedlam she 
manages, somehow, to present the calm, unruffled facade 
of a lemon chiffon pie. 


It's her job to decide who is going to speak over CBS'S 
particular corner of the air. She checks up on who they are, 
what they're going to talk about, what they plan to say, 
and how they intend to say it. Naturally she runs into 4 
lot of crackpots who are fanatically interested in cluttering 
up the airwaves. One character, as an example, was the 
snakecharmer who wanted to put his reptiles on a nation 
wide hookup. When Miss Sioussat asked what his snakes 
could do, he replied, ““They can hiss, can’t they!” 


But for every crackpot or publicity-hungry person who 
takes up her time, there is a bona-fide and sincere person 
who has something both interesting and important to Saf. 
If a person passes her muster she works along with him— 
helping him to conquer stage fright, to pitch his voice 
properly, and even to arrive on time for the incvitable 
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SPEAKING 
OF WHO's SERVICE.... 


This is a story of one of the biggest 
merchandising jobs ever done, we believe, 
by any radio station. 


It’s really a story of clear channel service 
—and though in this case the cause was 
patriotic and the merchandise was War 
Bonds, we ask you to view the facts ex- 
clusively in the light of WHO listener- 
response. 


WHO began the steady, daily solicitation of 
War Bond orders in July, 1942, and con- 
tinued through December, 1945. WHO 
plugged War Bonds just as you would plug 
your merchandise. We used no movie stars, 
or special stunts, or promotional bally- 
hoo. We just talked about the values of 
War Bonds—and asked our listeners to 
buy Bonds, through WHO. 


So what happened? Orders poured in from 
fowa and Florida—from every State in the 


Union except South Carolina and Vermont, 
and from four U. S. Territories as well. 
Thousands upon thousands of listeners 
(who could more easily have bought Bonds 
at their own stores, banks, movies, etc.) 
took the trouble to write checks or to buy 
money orders, then wrete their letters, 
addressed their envelopes, bought their 
stamps and mailed their orders to WHO— 


—over 25,000 different people, many of 
them frequent “repeaters”. People from 
over 4,000 different cities, towns and 
farms, in 46 states, and 4 Territories! 
(Actually 55% of the total purchasers live 
outside of Iowa! ) 


What do you think this proves? We think 
it proves wide public interest, and a high 
degree of listener-loyalty as well... the 
same things you'll get, when you advertise 


on WHO! 


WhO 


+ for lowa PLUS # 
50,000 Watts | 


B. J. Palmer, President ¢ J. O. Maland, Manager 


Des Moines . 


FREE & PETERS, INC. National Representatives 


NEW CARS... 


wanted in 


NORTH JERSEY 


>a THIRD of them in 


ESSEX COUNTY! 


- that’s from the recent report 
of New Jersey’s Department of 
Economic Development. 


240,000 
NET PAID FAMILIES 


now reached by the 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


. that’s from our March, 1946, 


circulation records. 


“A top Automotive market of U. S. A.” 


| THe Over-SHoutper Loox . . . doesn’t make England’s Prime 


Minister, Clement Atlee nervous. The lady is CBS's talks. 


director—Helen Sioussat. She gives notables self-confidence, 


| broadcast. Apropos of the latter-—New York's Little Flower 


almost caused her to go grey whenever he spoke. He 


always arrived in a police-car, its sirens screaming, a flat 


two minutes before he was meant to be on the air. 


As the author of “Mikes Don’t Bite,’’ Miss Sioussat is 
in the perfect position to deal out the know-how. To make 


| things easier for you, (you might /ave to speak over the 


radio some day!) here are some of her hints for being a 


radio-success: always arrive on time (radio waits for no 


man), and run through your script carefully. Before the 
broadcast (long before, if possible) sit down and read 
the script in a normal, unhurried voice—with a watch be- 
side you. If your script runs overtime you'll be talking into 
a dead mike. Last, but decidedly not least, don’t try to 


| speak extemporaneously. One tragic example of what 
| happens when people try to speak sans script was that of 
_ the mayor of a large city, who arrived with no working 
_ copy. He spoke magnificently for his allotted 15 minutes. 


The only trouble was he didn’t get to the subject of his 
speech until his air time was gone! 


To get back to Miss Sioussat herself—she’s a Baltimore 
girl, with soft vocal overtones of its speech in her own. 
After she had reached majority she mysteriously turned 
up in Kansas City at a very inopportune moment. K. C, 
it seems, was deep in the heart of a sort of ““Kansas-City- 
for-Kansas-Citizans” drive. Consequently she had, while 
there, some (very) odd jobs. She was a head bookkeeper 


_ for a company (she who had never heard of the double- 
| entry), she was a switchboard operator (who thought tt 
| was all done by remote control), she was a dentist's assistant 


(who was terrified of the dentist chair). 


Her affiliation with CBS was a happy accident. She 
thought she was in the NBC building. 


Aside from her other duties Miss Sioussat is the editor 
of the CBS publication, Talks, which goes to a select 
mailing list of some 21,000 people. This is a reprint of 
some of the more important speeches made over the net- 


| work during the preceding quarter. She does all the work 
on it herself—locks herself in her apartment evety night 
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for a month before she goes to press. There, she says, she 
has only one phone to keep her hopping. 
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C. M. CHESTER, elected 
honorary chairman of General 
Foods Corp., is to continue 
his activities as a director. 


CY NORTON, formerly of 
the Strathmore Paper Co., 
joins the staff of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 


Bachrach 


ARTHUR E. FEST elected 7 “ JOHN ALDEN is elected 
vice - president of Walter  - > ¢ director and vice-president in 
Baker & Co., Inc., Division of a charge of advertising of The 
the General Foods Corp. Norwich Pharmacal Company. 


WILLIAM F. WRIGHTNOUR, 
newly appointed sales train- 
ing manager of the U, S. 
Rubber Co. Tire Division. 


J. W. OSWALD appointed PAUL W. ATWOOD elected 
new sales. manager of the senior partner of Stewart, 
Norge-Heat Division of the Brown & Associates, research 
Borg Warner Corporation. and distribution consultants. 


Bachrach 


ora vost « <aarrt hee * oat peett 
Open from Moon to 9 P.M. usenet Soapping, OR O00 


GIMBELS MEN’S STORE reports on | 
Ham Weather Sot 
agit m 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 
Suit 19.50 te 40.00 


His Weathordiys Letehed on te these 


RIVERCOOL SLACKS 


ja (A dvortinemrcu’ 


scored SECOND in department store 
men’s clothing ads in the 1000-1999 
linage class in first 90 newspapers 
studied.” 


Recipe for productive advertis- 
ing: Take good copy: attractive 
layout, fine art. Combine into 
one forceful advertisement. 
Place in 4 newspaper with high 
readership. 


Result: Unusually high reader 
traffic—as was the case in this 
men’s clothing promotion for 
Gimbels in the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette—proof again that news- 
papers properly used are Amer- 
ica’s most powerful selling 
medium! 


* Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading—Study 
No. 90—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
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RAILWAY AGE SURVEY OF EMPLOYEE OPINION 


order . 
i pension system we to show 
» principal criticisms vin mumerical weights 
ion © railroad employees Pr their importance ( ‘ cach criticism was mee 
he ape Same ace Sat ee: termes wt OO eee , 
W ke Thi k About 
The Rail d Indust 


Comprehensive Study Discloses 
Valuable Facts on Employee Relations 


Scarcely any information today is of more significance to 
the railroads than what railway employees are thinking 
about their industry. The effect that the workers’ opinions 
exert on conditions under which the railroads operate and 
on public opinion makes it particularly valuable to discover 
what the employees’ opinions are. To obtain such informa- 
tion — not previously available in specific quantitative form 
—the RAILWAY AGE undertook its Employee Opinion Study. 


How RAILWAY AGE Got the Answers 


The RAILWAY AGE and associated Simmons-Boardman 
railway papers arranged for the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration (Princeton, N. J.) to conduct a survey among rail- 
st per cent ins road employees. The Opinion Research Corporation has, 
. for the past five years, made surveys among the public for 
| the Association of American Railroads. For this study, they 
were engaged to survey the opinions of railroad employees 
— to find out what they think about the industry, its manage- 
ment, its earnings and its prospects. 


[iberal in auxiliary 
ors). N 


ai 
sioner’s surviv’ 


Sample page from RAILWAY 
AGE Survey of Railroad 


Employee Opinion Write for Extra Copies NOW! 

The general results of this survey were published in the March 2 issue of 
RAILWAY AGE in a graphic 12-page insert. Requests for extra copies 
have been flowing in ever since. We suggest that you place your order 
now, for enough extra copies to cover the needs of your organization, 
before the supply is exhausted. If you have not yet seen a copy, we shall 
be happy to send one to you. 


Every important problem of the 


Railway Industry, be it a broad os ee ee ee es Se Ge Ge ee Gee ee ee ee ee es Ge Ge Gee Gee Gee 7g 


policy matter or some specific Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, Dept. A4 ; 
operational task, falls within j 30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. P 
the scope of one or more of 
the four Simmons-Boardman 1 Please send me without obligation a copy of the Railway Age study “What Railroad Employees | 
transportation papers Think About the Railroad Industry.” | 
° 4 
As an example, the Employee ca th teat lel a eS. ed eee t 
Opinion Study indicates the i i 
depth and breadth of RAILWAY § Company. .... 22... ce cece eee c cece erence ere eeeeenteeeneeenteteeereeeees i 
AGE'S service to the industry 4  oikivsccieenak Zi easSeins cuss bac menipassawins NE ud. vie viowa sind mma cade i 


policy forming executivegroups. 


\\way. 
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How to be — 
twice as good 


ad druggist 


OU REMEMBER the story of the 

farmer and the subscription 
agent? The persuasive agent was 
selling the advantages of his publi- 
cation. “Make you twice as good a 
farmer,” he said. 

“*Twouldn’t be any use. I don’t 
farm half as well now as I know 
how,” was the discouraging reply. 

I suppose there are some drug- 
gists like the farmer. They don’t do 
half the job ther ought to, either in 
reading our magazine or selling 
your gooas. 

But, on the other hand, there are 
many thousands who appreciate the 
editorial punch and power of Amer- 
ican Druggist. They read it with 
interest and understanding. They 
realize that its foresighted articles 
are written with care and delibera- 
tion, on a sound foundation of re- 
search and facts. 

That’s why they take American 
Druggist home —for page by page 
reading and careful consideration 
of editorial and advertising matter. 

Decisions (such as preferring to 
sell your products) when made un- 
der these circumstances are gener- 
ally dependable and long lasting. 


a a | 


Publisher 


The Pharmaceutical Business Magazine 
572 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Mollie Panter-Downes writes for 
The New Yorker, and I'm pretty sure 


the name is no gag. 
aa 


Some agencies, a copywriter com- 
plained at lunch the other day, are 
like some beers: “‘All head and no 
body.” 

7 

I suppose that if an advertising 
mortician used a premium, it would 
be a dead give-away. 

s 

Maybe Ed Wynn, the fire-chief on 
the Texaco program, will do “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’’ some Sun- 
day night, when it will be in order to 
refer to Falstaff as ‘‘all wolf and a yard 
wide.” 

. 

Martin Olsen, now back in civvies, 
says this is purported to be true: A 
woman was waiting in a block-long 
line in a department-store. In a short 
time, she was greeted by a friend with: 
“Why, Gertrude, fancy meeting you 
here. What are you in line for?” “I 
don’t know,” replies Gertie, “they 
must have something special for sale.” 
P.S., says Martin, Gertie was not aware 
that she was about to get some precious 
Nylons. 

a 

Writes Orville Reed: “Dear T. 
Harry: Huzza! And a cluster of cheers 
for taking up the cudgel for short 
copy. With nothing to sell and space 
to fill, many of the boys got the bad 
habit of running off at the typewriter 
during the late unpleasantness.” 

. 

On the walls of his office in New 
York City’s Graybar Building, Walter 
Lowen has as fine a collection of 
photographs of advertising’s great as 
you are likely to find. I especially like 
the autograph of Joe Katz, which 
reads: “To Walter Lowen, who has 
done more for most kids than their 
mothers.” 

In case you didn’t know it, no 
stockholder holds as much as one-half 
of one percent of the total stock of 
the Bell System. It’s really the much- 
touted “‘little fellow” who owns the 
telephone company. 


Edison’s lamp was never a real suc- 
cess until it gave more /ight and less 
heat. Which is by way of reminding 
both Labor and Management that even 
pugilists shake hands! 

+ 

And, while the editorial mood is on, 
let me say that, as Americans with a 
priceless heritage, let’s not spend our 
energies fighting each other. Let's 
fight disease and hunger and ignorance 
and poverty and ugliness. We can do 
that with one hand tied behind us, 
while, with the other, we build the 
kind of country our kids bled for so 
very recently. 

. 

HEADLINE PARADE 

Are women necessary ?—Appleton-Century. 
The time has come.—Hamilton Watch. 
Warts in Paradise—Shell Oil. 
When tissue’s the issue-—Golden Fleece 
4-Ply Facial Tissues. 
How big is a “drop in the bucket?”— 
The Standard Register Co. 
Mountain-moving done here.—Caterpillar 
Diesel. 
Fifty-million French horns can't be wrong. 
—Bundy Tubing. 

e 

“An article on farm-lighting in The 
Wall Street Journal brought out the 
unusual angle that a well-lighted room 
may encourage a farmer to read more, 
and make him a better prospect for 
books and magazines. Running water 
and lights will also make it possible 
for him and his sons to take up pho- 
tography. And a $5 billion demand for 
new farm electric appliances and 
power-lines was foreseen.”—Holiday 
Highlights, published by the Research 
Department of Curtis. 

e 

From the same source, we learn that 
70% of all people in the United States 
read magazines, according to a leaflet 
(“Your Target”) put out by BBDO, 
New York City advertising agency. 

e 

Be sure to read “Shop Talk,” the 
comparatively new feature by our man- 
aging editor, A. R. Hahn. 

2 

Slogan for Pella Rolscreens: “They 

passed their screen-tests.” 
. 

A nightstick, too, is an “officers 

club,” come to think of it. 
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lvs FREE! It's NEW! 
lis USEFUL! 


SEND for this colorful new 
Decal Sign Book...MOW ! 


Unavoidably delayed in production, 
Meyercord’s full color Decal Sign 
Ad-Visor, according to present 
schedules, will be available in lim- 
ited quantities for early Spring 
distribution. Be sure to reserve 
your copy now! It’s packed with 
suggestions and ideas for product 
promotion and dealer identifica- 
tion. See where and how America’s 
leading advertisers use Decal point- 


é 
2 


im 


of-sale signs. The Ad-Visor suggests 
dozens of unusual designs and 
treatments for hundreds of prod- 
ucts. Learn how you can cash in on 
“sidewalk circulation’”’ and ‘‘store 
traffic” sales possibilities with 
colorful, lasting, low cost Meyer- 
cord Decals. Reserve your copy of 
the Decal Sign Ad-Visor now. All 
requests will be filled in the order 
received. Please address Dept. 42-4. 


‘THE MEYERCORD Co. 


World's Largest Decalcomanio Manufacturers 


ma23 WEST LAKE STREET <*> = 


CHICAGO 44, 


The Meyercord Co. 
offers a complete library 
of literature on Decal 
nameplates, Decal prod- 
uct decorations, Truck 
Decals, as well as Decal 
advertising signs. Your 
requests are invited, 


Te ae 


ILLINO 


... and We're Swinging with “Queen for a Day”! 
22,000 Kansas Citians Saw Her April H-12th. 


Last month gave another demonstration of 
WHB’s terrific pulling power, when “Queen 
for a Day” visited Kansas City. All 22,000 
“studio audience” tickets were requested by 
mail from listeners eight days in advance of the 
Queen's appearance—as a result of only thir- 
teen announcements offering admission. The 
“studio” was the Arena of Municipal Audi- 
torium ... biggest hall in Kansas City...and 
it was jam-packed from rafters to footlights 
with 11,000 spectators at each performance. 
Back in 1937, WHB celebrated its 15th 
Anniversary by staging a “Birthday Party” in 
this same Arena. The record of those days 
still stands: WHB is the only radio station ever 
to fill that immense auditorium with spectators 
for a strictly local radio show! It was a show by 
local W HB talent, promoted exclusively over 
WHB (no network show prestige, no news- 

paper ads, no newspaper publicity). WHB did the job alone! That same 

audience-building “punch” is still effective ac WHB 

—ready to go to work selling your goods or services! 


For WHB Availabilities, ‘phone DON DAVIS at any 


ADAM YOUNG office: 
New York City, 18 
Chicago, 2 
San Francisco, 4 
Los Angeles, 13 
Kansas City, 6 HArrison 1161 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 


WHB — Station Station Station — 


WEEKDAYS A. M. 


won tnau 125.5 | 24.71 14.8 120.3 | 7.3 | 5.7 
won tm FR 17.1 | 22.4 | 25.6 |15.3 | 16.1 | 2.8 
SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 
12 Neon—6 P.M. 


» mrt, |25.0 | 31.7| 15.5 | 5.6 | 18.3 | 


24.5 | 29.1 | 25.2 | 9.1|10.6| 1.2 


Except in war-time, when a firm 
will hire anybody who is still warm, 
most of us are considered unemploy- 
able after 40, or 45 at the most, 
Wouldn’t it be a good thing, there- 
fore, to make Social Security pay-off 
at age 60 instead of age 65? Age 55 
would be even better, but, after all, a 
worker and his firm have to build up 
the fund first. 


— 

Nit—"They say the old dowager got 
fed-up with the Palm Beach set.” 

Wit—"Yeah; she’s just a leader of 
satiety now. 

. 

From a cot in St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Milwaukee, Lou Shimon tells us about 
a race-horse that. said: “When the 
boss named me ‘Girdle,’ I just knew 
I'd win in the stretch.” 

- 

Aside to Louis Clark, of Minne- 
apolis: If I'd had a more specific 
address than just “Minneapolis,” 
would have answered your interesting 
postal before this. 

* 

Writes Troy Carmichael: “I'll bet 
the farmers are going to raise hell 
when the International Brotherhood 
of Fertilizer Manufacturers’ Workers 
demand that they put all their horses 
and cows into the union. Wanna bet?” 

a.m 

Harold Ickes would rather write 
than be Secretary of the Interior, to 
twist an oldie. He now does a column 
for the New York Post Syndicate. 

* 


You Can Say That Again Dep't: 
‘As she was going to be married in a 
few days, she was busy getting her 
torso ready.”"—Picked up by The 
Naborhood Grocer from “‘Bobbles in 
Print.” 

e 

Stopper by the Chas. D. Briddell 
Co. for their ice-picks and ice-chop- 
pers: “Fine performers on ice.” 

e 

“Estimated production of potato- 
chips for 1946 is 205-million pounds, 
requiring the processing of 17-million 
bushels of spuds, says Chicago Daily 
News.’’—Curtis Publishing “News 
Briefs.” That’s a lot of potato-chips 
going rancid from one cocktail-party 
to another. 

a 

Time, characteristically, refers to 
Barbara Hutton as “The wheat-blond, 
Ry-Krisp-thin, Guenee heiress.” 


Proof-readers always have the last 
word. I wrote it —_ and it 
came out “monatory” . . . too late for 
Herpicide. 


T. Harry THOMPSON 
V. P. & Copy Director 
Lamb, Smith & Keen, Inc. 
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Playing to 112,000 Sports Enthusiasts in 1946. 


’ 


Sponsored, Planned, Promoted and Conducted 
Exclusively by Milwaukee Sentinel Staff Members. 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
SPORTS & VACATION SHOW 


Kesultgut 


Direct Aavertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 
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NATIONAL AWARDS 
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h 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successfal 
mailings. No obligation in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


~ D.H. AHREND CO. 


325 to 333 E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-341] 
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PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 


leading Paper Me rchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


OPA Prices New Products 


What procedures and rulings 
apply now in the retail pricing of 
new products, with particular ref- 
erence to brand name items which 


| are just being introduced? 


OPA’s retail pricing chart regula- 
tion has been amended to permit 
manufacturers and wholesalers who 
customarily sold branded merchandise 
at maintained prices in a given area to 
do so now in several circumstances not 
heretofore covered. 

1. New merchandise put on the 
market by manufacturers or whole- 
salers whose other products were al- 
ways sold at substantially uniform re- 
tail prices may now be sold at uniform 
retail prices established by OPA upon 
application of the manufacturer or 
wholesaler. Heretofore, new merchan- 
dise would have had to be priced at 
retail by reference to the individual 
retailer's pricing chart. If this resulted 
in a ceiling price lower than the manu- 
facturer’s suggested price, the retailer 
was denied access to the goods. 

2. Manufacturers with an_ estab- 
lished price maintenance policy may 
apply for separate zone prices, not to 
exceed five. 

3. If merchandise customarily sold 
at maintained prices was off the market 
because of war restrictions in the 
period immediately prior to March 19, 
1945, the manufacturer may neverthe- 
less apply for permission to sell the 
merchandise now at a maintained price. 
Heretofore, manufacturers had to 
show that the merchandise was sold 
at uniform suggested prices immedi- 
ately before that date. 

4. Several manufacturers or whole- 
salers who make and sell an item under 
the same brand name may apply as a 
group for a uniform price on the item. 

5. Once a uniform price is author- 
ized by OPA, it may only be altered 
or revoked upon petition showing 
change in circumstance or hardship. 


(Note: Proof that new articles 
should be included under a uniform 
pricing program can be established 
readily by submission of national ad- 
vertising copy, correspondence files, 
catalogs, advertising mats or other 
records showing customary use of such 
a program.) 


It’s Scarce? Full Discount 


What are the provisions on trade 
discounts and cost absorptions in 
the OPA extension bill? 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee was very emphatic on these 
points in reporting on the OPA ex. 
tension bill, and pointed out that it 
was impressed by the case of the retail 
industry which specializes in the sale 
of commodities that had been largely 
forced out of production or retail dis- 
tribution by wartime governmental re- 
strictions. Accordingly, until peace- 
time volume of sales are restored for 
a reasonable period, the bill prohibits 
OPA, in establishing maximum prices, 
from “reducing the retail trade dis- 
counts or dealer handling charges 
established in the industry under 
normal peacetime conditions for the 
sale of the commodity.” 

The test to determine whether a re- 
tail industry is entitled to the benefit 
of this rule is that “its principal sales 
during the years 1939-41 were of a 
commodity or commodities the produc- 
tion or retail distribution of which had 
been reduced . . . for three years be- 
ginning March 2, 1942, by at least 
75% below its level for the years 
1939-41.” 


Census to Aid Marketing 


What has happened to the 
Census Bureau items and plans in 
the emasculated Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill? 


Census Bureau fared far better than 
a number of other Government de att: 
ments, indicating recognition of its 
services to business. House —_ 
ations Committee approved a tota of 
$28,150,000 for the year beginning 
July 1, compared with $8,693,000 for 
the current year. Census of manufac- 
tures and census of business were both 
approved. Funds also provide for 4 
sample census of population, monthly 
report on the labor force, and a con- 
sumers’ income study. 

First of its kind since 1939, Census 
Bureau states that the business census 
will: “Provide government and bust- 
ness with a complete picture of the 
distribution operation of the country, 
especially the size and location 0 
markets. It establishes a number 0 
bench marks by which the businessman 
who is selling may gage the success 
of his efforts in his usual field, as well 
as his prospects in going into new 
lines or new locations. It is an essential 
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SALES’ MINDED? 


In the drug and chemical business these days they are doing a lot 
of talking about germicides, penicillin, the sulfa drugs, plasma substitutes and 
ancino acid products . . . yes, and from pharmaceuticals to petroleums they 
are talking about the sales influence of set-up boxes. No other container offers 
so much in sturdy, long-wearing quality and outright sales appeal. 

This billion and a half dollar industry uses more set-up boxes than 
any other type of container. Set-up boxes are no cure-all for packaging ills but 
practically every nationally sold drug and chemical uses set-up boxes as the 
ideal packaging medium. Your product will be more sales minded with a 
set-up box. Write or call your nearest paper box manufacturer for survey 
(Dept. 46) “Drug and Chemical Industries”. 


NATIONAL PAPER/BOX MANUFACTURERS 
~ TSSOCEAMES1 


AND COOPERATING SUPPLIERS 
Liberty Trust Building 6 Philadelphia 7, Penn. 


FOR INFORMATION OR SERVICE @ CONSULT YOUR NEAREST SET-UP BOX MANUFACTURER 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 67 of a Series 


pt ca 


what would field research say | 


about YOU R letterhead ? | 


j 
j 


A young company that gets around, James O. Peck 
Company, two years old, covers the country with 
thorough-going surveys in industrial field research. 
The Peck Company makes it their business-to know 
the wuy of sales acceptance by getting the customers’ 
viewpoints and practices. Actual conditions to be met 
in the prospective market are thus the basis for mar- 
keting and sales counsel. 


The James O. Peck Company are represented by com- 
petent personnel...and an effective letterhead on 
Strathmore Paper. You, too, should use a quality 
letterhead that says competence for your company. The 


Strathmore watermark is your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Alexandra Brilliant. 


SEAT MORE oc 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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MAKERS 


part of the planning of a markcting 
operation on the part of people who 
are searching for markets, and who 
wish to judge the size and character 
as for instance, between the Fast 


. Coast and the West Coast. Further- 


more, it provides the raw material nec. 
essary for an intelligent review of the 
cost of distribution as a whole, as well 
as the cost of operating individual 
business establishments.” 


GIs Prefer Retailing 


What trend is indicated in con- 
nection with veterans going into 
small businesses with Government 
help and encouragement? 


The Department of Commerce has 
analyzed 6,540 inquiries received from 
veterans between January 1, 1945 and 
February 28, 1946 by its Office of 
Small Business. Most GI's planning to 
start a small business wanted to enter 
the retail field. Household-appliance 
and radio stores were the most popular, 
and next in order were apparel stores, 
filling stations, grocery stores, restau- 
rants and other eating places. 

Breakdown of the inquiries showed: 
46.8% interested in the retail field; 
13.6%, service establishments; 4.7%, 
manufacturing; 3.9%, wholesaling; 
2.8%, construction and contracting; 
0.8%, transportation, communications 
and utilities. 


No Opera, Constituents Beg 


In the light of Federal Com- 
munication Commission’s critical 
report on “soap operas” and other 
advertising practices, what action 
is contemplated to change the 
present methods and techniques in 
radio advertising? 

FCC reveals that publication of its 
report prompted an extraordinary flood 
of letters criticizing radio stations for 
“excessive advertising’ and voicing 
complaints against many types of pro- 
grams. As a practical matter, these 
letters merely add to the familiar 
dossier of complaints against radio 
broadcasting. While FCC is the Gov- 
ernment radio regulating agency, it 
cannot, under the Communications 
Act, exercise direct censorship over the 
program service of radio stations. 
Therefore, no actual regulations will 
be forthcoming from FCC. . 

However, the FCC report also in- 
spired a heavy sprinkling of complaint 
letters to members of Congress. These 
are in the category of sincere and mor- 
alistic complaints (as distinguished 
from letters inspired by pressure 
groups) to which congressmen pay 
close attention. They help lay the 
groundwork which might easily lead 
to passage of restrictive legislation. 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1946 


“Unpenting” the Demand 


REACTIONS TO OUR PREDICTION in the March 15 
Significant Trends Department that reports of so-called 
“demand” are greatly inflated, indicate that this is already 
an extremely hot subject. Many subscribers have asked 
for reprints. 


The news reports are very confusing if not definitely 
misleading. On the one hand we hear from the opponents 
of OPA that production is almost at a standstill, but 
Federal Reserve reports show that American industry is 
producing more civilian goods than ever before. We learn 
that the stores are so short of stocks that consumers cannot 
find anything to buy—but we also learn that in many in- 
dustries intensified sales pressure is now needed to maintain 
full employment. 


Even if we should fail to unscramble today’s jigsaw 
puzzle, enough evidence already is at hand to indicate that 


it is going to take salesmanship to “unpent’’ the much- 


talked-about terrific pent-up demand. As Jack Aspley points 
out, “We must not forget that needing something and 
wanting it more than the money it costs are two very 
different things.” 


Red Motley of Parade Publications, Inc., has dug up 
evidence which indicates that pent-up demand—as ex- 
emplified by so-called orders—is greatly exaggerated. He 
tells of a plumbing contractor in Boston who surveyed his 
market prior to V-J Day and found a demand for 900 
hot-water heaters. He placed orders with manufacturers for 
that quantity and finally 90 of the heaters were delivered. 
Naturally he was upset about the failure of his suppliers 
to fill more than 10% of his order, and he put that 
quantity on sale expecting them to be gone in a few days. 
A month later, he had sold exactly nine of these hot-water 
heaters and still had 81 to sell. 


Prior to V-J Day an electrical appliance dealer in Penn- 
sylvania had scores of women begging him to get them 
an electric range, and after V-J Day the manufacturer 
shipped him 10 of the 25 he had ordered. He, too, was 
furious about the way the manufacturer had pared down 
his order. Yet two weeks after putting the ranges on dis- 
play he still had three to sell. 


Returning Vets Start Trend 


AS A RESULT OF THE LAST WAR two-piece under- 
wear got its start, a $23 million collar business was ruined 
and the demand for wrist watches and French perfume was 
multiplied many times. What new developments will come 
out of this war? John Shepherd of Esquire thinks that the 
gtowth of men’s toiletries may rival in growth the women’s 
Cosmetic industry following the last war. “The Army tells 
us that when the boys came. into service only one in seven 
shaved daily; half of them never owned a toothbrush; only 
a few enjoyed balanced meals, and some never wore shoes.” 


Mr. Shepherd and his staff have been making an inten- 
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sive study of men’s toiletry business and have released a 
directory of manufacturers in that field. If you were asked 
to guess the number you would probably grossly under- 
estimate it. So far they have dug up 255 names, and they ° 
admit that the list is probably by no means complete. 
Among the items which had a great spurt during the war 
among men, and especially among men in the Armed 
Forces are deodorants and perfumes. It’s hard to reconcile 
the use of perfume with the kind of soldiers portrayed 
by Bill Mauldin, but the reported sales through PX’s 
and other shops patronized by servicemen indicate that is 
primarily where the big spurt in sales originated during 
the past three years. 


Other trends predicted by the research head of Esquire 
are balanced meals and better clothing. Hundreds of 
thousands of our boys were introduced during their life 
as soldiers to a daily diet of milk, cocoa, fruit juices, meats, 
vegetables, soups, salads, tea, and coffee and many other 
wholesome items. They are the ones who came from the 
“underprivileged” homes. They've now learned what a 
balanced meal means in health, stamina and endurance, and 


that knowledge is likely to change the food habits of the 
nation. 


As the best dressed army in the world, millions of our 
boys for the first time learned the relationship of good 
appearance and good grooming to morale, self-confidence, 
authority and respect. They also learned the relationship 
of quality and workmanship to longer wear, and the need 
for a change of clothing to meet climatic conditions. Now 
back in civilian life they want more clothing and a greater 
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variety of clothing—and so it is not surprising that we find 
it so hard to buy suits or shirts. 


Those of you who are familiar with the Brooks Bros. 
store in New York may remember the many tables groaning 
with the weight of suits in their ready-made department. 
It will not surprise you to know that those tables are bare 
today, but you may be surprised, as I was, to learn that 
the firm is actually delivering and selling more suits than 
at any other time. But the reserve stocks were com- 
pletely depleted months ago and the deliveries made early 
each day are snatched up within the first two hours of the 
business day. The firm has plenty of materials, but not 
enough labor to care for the unprecedented demand. 


Over the Head of the Masses 


ADVERTISING IS NOT SIMPLE ENOUGH, not bread- 
and-butter enough, not down-to-earth enough, not under- 
standing enough. In it are found uncommon words, classical 
illustrations, sophisticated references, smart patter, and hard 
mental sledding. And this applies to advertising directed 
to all income groups, including the so-called “top bracket” 
that represents more than half of America’s expenditure 
for merchandise. This criticism of today’s advertising comes 
from a man who ought to know the subject. He is James 
D. Woolf, former Vice President, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., and he says it in a new book, just issued, ‘Advertising 
To The Mass Market.” 


Nowhere else in the world, he says, are there 30 million 
radio homes, but nowhere else do 15 million housewives 
listen pop-eyed to soap operas. Nowhere else are there so 
many printing presses and a higher degree of national 
literacy, but nowhere else do so many millions of people 
consider the exploits of Dick Tracy and Moon Mullins to 
be matters of greater moment than the United Nations 
Organization and America’s reconversion problems. The 
typical American, Mr. Woolf observes, is none too happy 
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most of the time. He is an able man at his job, the world’s 
greatest mechanic, a shrewd trader, a genius in getting 
things done. The trouble is, when our common man 15 
alone with himself he is totally without resources. He js 
beset with a dreadful fear of loneliness and boredom. He 
has no calm self-assurance and serene personal philosophy, 


Mr. Woolf's plea to the advertising man is that he 
write to American men and women as they are instead 
of as they ought to be—to write what the average American 
mind can understand, and appeal to the various fundamental 
urges that make people feel good. Advertising that offers 
them just a little escape from the anxieties and frustrations 
that weigh them down is very good advertising indeed. 


Tests and Testimonials 


A SHARP REBUKE to the Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp. for its advertising on Raleigh cigarettes has been 
issued by the National Better Business Bureau, Inc. in a 
folder called ‘‘Tests and Testimonials.’ The criticism by 
this privately financed organization is even sharper and 
more penetrating than most of the “cease and desist” 
orders of the Federal Trade Commission. 


The organization claims that Raleigh copy is definitely 
misleading, that it is based on a chain of ‘‘scientific’’ reason- 
ing, ‘with a chain of logic welded from smoke rings.” 
The National Better Business Bureau, while the war was 
still on, began to warn against possible unsound advertising 
after the war and of its danger to all advertising and to all 
business. ““The Raleigh advertising is therefore important 
because it shows that the kind of advertising we feared 
is now here. . . . If competitive advertising in an industry 
affected only that industry it might be left to the industry 
and the public. But ‘Kilkenny’ copy not only undermines 
public confidence in the whole industry (including the 
innocent bystanders) but it also tends to undermine public 
confidence in all advertising and in all business. And the 
advertising profession and business that has a huge invest- 
ment in public confidence in advertising may well ask what 
right a few advertisers have to weaken the power of the 
advertising of thousands of businesses.” 


Then the National Better Business Bureau points out 
that the public reaction to an advertisement is what makes 
advertising work, but that the idea of the public reacting 
only to the good in an advertisement and disregarding its 
bad features is seemingly accepted by too many in business 
today. “The impression which the public receives from 
an advertisement is the basic legal concept on which re- 
sponsibility must depend. The law of advertising does not 
exist in a vacuum—it can exist only in living relation to 
the public, as it is. 


|. . The only safe way to be certain that devices do not 
mislead is not to use them. That is no handicap to a real 
craftsman. The advertising arts have a vast lore of legitimate 
and effective approaches which do not mislead. When @ 
writer begins to feel that maybe the copy should be checked 
by legal counsel, it might be wise to take the sheet out o! 
the typewriter, tear it up and start over again. He may be 
getting too close to that dangerous line between what the 
spirit of public responsibility demands and what the letter 
of the law forbids. The advertiser who accepts his fe 
sponsibility to the public does not try to get as close to the 

line as he can without going over.” 
Puivip SALISBURY 
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“KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRODUCT 


. . . WILLINGNESS TO WorRK 


. . . PERSONALITY .. . The 


combination of these three elements, working together, determines a salesman’s value 
to himself and to the company he represents. If any of the elements are out of 
balance, he will not be able to reach peak sales production.” — Jack Lacy. 


To rate as a topnotcher, a man must have a thorough knowledge of 


his product or his service. He must be willing to work. And he must 


work right. Here is a specific, down-to-the-earth discussion of these 


three indispensable elements that make champion quota-breakers. 


™ ALESMEN in virtually all lines 
of business fall into three gen- 
eral groups: 
1. A vast army who earn up 
to $40 a week. 

2. Another large body who earn up 
to $75 a week. 

3. A select group who earn weekly 
$100, $200, $300 and more. 

The men in the third group are the 
stars who can go out and get orders 
regardless of conditions. 

These three classifications are found 
in nearly all businesses, and, amaz- 
ingly, they are usually found in the 
same general ratios. Approximately 
10% are stars, about 30% are medi- 
ocre producers, and about 60% are in 
the lowest bracket. 


Fewer Men Sell More 


_ These ratios influence the fact that 
in something like 90% of the sales 
Organizations of America about one- 
third of the salesmen produce two- 
thirds of the sales. An analysis of these 
igures brings out the fact that the 
members of the small group, one-halt 
the size of the other, are selling an 
average of four times as much per 


Man as the members of the larger 
body, 

Why can one man working under 
May 1, 1946 


identical conditions sell four times as 
much as another? When we answer 
that question we will know the factors 
which distinguish the stars from 
mediocre and average salesmen and 
we will then be able to set up a pro- 
gram that will concentrate on develop- 
ing star salesmen. 

The first step is to crystallize the 
abilities that enable a man to sell. 
Three things are necessary. 

‘4 


Number-One “Must” 


First, is a thorough knowledge of 
the product or service. The salesman 
must be versed in the advantages of 
his proposition, must know the short- 
comings of competitive products. He 
must understand the conditions that 
prevail in the markets in which he 
sells. He must have a good working 
knowledge of the needs and problems 
of his prospects and customers so that 
he can help them use his proposition 
most advantageously. This is his tech- 
nical knowledge. 

The second requirement is that he 
must be willing to work. He must be 
willing to make the calls when it is 
hard to do so; must be ready to put 
forth the physical and emotional effort 
required to keep at the grind day in 
and day out. It stands to reason that 


Salesman 
Tick? 


BY JACK LACY 


Lacy Institute 
Boston 


the harder he works the more calls he 
will make, and therefore, the more he 
will sell. 

These two attributes determine the 
quantity of a man’s salesmanship. If 
he adds to his technical knowledge he 
increases the appeals he can use in 
favor of his product. If he works hard- 
er he increases the number of times 
he advances those appeals. Either is an 
increase in the quantity of his sales- 
manship. And an_ increase in the 
quantity of his salesmanship auto- 
matically means an increase in the 
quantity of his sales. 

The third element controls the 
quality of his salesmanship—the at- 
tribute that determines the effect he 
produces on prospects and customers 
while using his technical knowledge. 
This third element may be termed 
personality. 

The combination of these three ele- 
ments, working together, determines a 
salesman’s value to himself and to the 
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company he represents. If any of the 
elements are deficient or out of bal- 
ance he will not be able to reach the 
peak of his possible sales production. 

Handling a sales interview is like 
piloting an airplane. Each time the 
pilot takes the plane aloft he must 
bring it down to a safe landing. He 
cannot bring it down right 900 times 
and the 901st time bring it down on 
its back and get another chance. The 
first time he brings it down wrong he 
wrecks the plane. 


Safe Landing for Selling 

A possible sale is a similar oper- 
ation. Each time the prospect has a 
reaction, in the course of a sales inter- 
view, the sale is in the air, and the 
salesman, must handle that reaction 
correctly and bring it down to a safe 
landing. The first time he mishandles 
the reaction of a prospect he may 
wreck the sale, for sales are made and 
lost with single sentences. 

To be successful, a salesman must 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
product or service and that knowledge 
must be organized and ready for in- 
stant use so that it sells when brought 
into action during the interview. A 
prospect's question answered in one 
way during the interview will make 
a sale; that same question answered in 
another way will kill it—yet in both 
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instances the salesman can be telling 
the exact truth. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that 
the difference between men who are 
real salesmen and those who are not is 
not confined to their relative knowledge 
of the product or service. While a 
knowledge of the technical phases of 
the business is indispensable, of itself 
it is not all sufficient. Frequently the 
salesmen who never gets beyond the 
lowest bracket has his head filled with 
a knowledge of his product but ,be- 
cause it is not organized saleswise he 
cannot get it into action during his 
interviews and even when he does it 
does not sell. 

Most of the men who reach the 
second bracket do so by reason of the 
fact that they partially organize their 
knowledge. They organize that part 
which has to do with giving a demon- 
stration or outline of the merits of the 
product. Give them a prospect inter- 
ested in the proposition—and they can 
do a bang-up job of presenting its 
merits. In making a demonstration to 
an interested prospect they are “‘sure- 
fire.” But send them out to dig up 
prospects . . . ask them to sell the idea 
to somebody who never thought about 
buying . . . and they fail, because they 
don't know how to go about opening 
“cold turkey’’ presentations. 

It’s the same when it comes to clos- 


THE STAR SALESMAN knows his product, is willing 
to work, has a selling “personality.” 


THE STAR SALESMAN knows that the principle 
underlying a successful demonstration is the ability 
to make his appeals sink in and sell. 


THE STAR SALESMAN knows how to handle ob- 
jections . . . he knows the technique which changes 
the prospect’s mind without antagonizing him. 


THE STAR SALESMAN understands and uses the 
principle underlying the successful closing. Makes it 
easier for the prospect to buy than not to buy. 


ing tough sales. They can close the 
prospect who is 100% sold but when 
it comes to closing the prospect who 
wants to think it over, or talk it over, 
or is satisfied with the way he is do- 
ing it now—they don’t know that 
there are principles and procedures that 
will close prospects who are only 51% 
sold. As a result, however, of the 
partial organization of their knowl- 
edge they can make more sales than 
the unorganized men in the lowest 
bracket. 


The Star’s Secret 

Now to turn the X-ray on the sales- 
man in the top bracket, the star. You 
will find that he knows the breakdown 
of the sale thoroughly. He knows there 
is an approach, a demonstration, and 
a close to every sale. Furthermore, he 
knows exactly where he is throughout 
the entire presentation and he knows, 
therefore, the next step to take in order 
to give himself the maximum chance 
at every sale. He works scientifically 
throughout his interviews, moving 
from step to step. As a result he has 
tremendous selling power. 

This salesman is aware of the three 
psychological reactions that must take 
place in the mind of the prospect dut- 
ing the approach to pave the way for 
the demonstration. He knows the three 
emotions which are most likely to 
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cause his prospect to take those three 
steps. He knows the one reaction that 
must occur in the prospect’s mind to 
make him ready to be sold at that 
interview and as a consequence this 
salesman drills for that reaction. When 
he gets it he knows his interview is 
set up for a possible sale. If he can- 
not get it in the first 10 or 15 minutes 
of the interview he does not go into 
a lengthy demonstration because he 
knows it will be useless. One of the 
striking differences between the stars 
and average salesmen is that the stars 
save most of the time wasted by aver- 
age salesmen in long and _ fruitless 
interviews. 

The star knows that the fundamental 
principle underlying the making of 
successful demonstrations is the ability 
to make his appeals snk in and sell. 
Average salesmen are content to state 
their appeals in whatever way they 
occur but the stars study the effects 
their appeals produce on the prospect 
and they strive continually to “power- 
ize” them so that they sink in and sell. 

The star understands and uses the 
principle which underlies the success- 
ful closing of sales: Make it easier for 
the prospect to buy than not to buy. 
He knows how to use trial and auto- 
matic closes, which enable him to 
transfer the resistance of the prospect 
from its usual place working against 
the salesman, to the other side where 
it will work for him and actually help 
him to close his sales. 

He knows how to handle objections. 
He knows the technique which changes 
the mind of the prospect without rub- 
bing him in the wrong direction. He 
knows how to use strategies in his sell- 


ing. 
Three Ways to Sell 


There are actually three basic ways 
to sell: One is the ordinary method 
of narrative selling, which consists of 
describing the proposition and is used 
by most salesmen. The other two 
methods dig deep and get the tough 
sales. One is the use of suggestion 
and the other is the powerful method 
of selling that Socrates was executed 
lor perfecting. It consists of the use 
of leading questions so that of his own 
Volition the prospect arrives at the de- 
asion to buy. 

The star knows that organization 
enhances the value of everything to 
which it is applied and he strives con- 
tantly and continuously to bring about 
4 greater degree of organization of his 
‘ime, his effort, and his thinking. 

He knows that all great salesmen 
have great sales imagination, which 
brings them the ability to bend and 
shape their thinking to present their 
‘ppeals so that they are easiest for 
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each prospect to absorb. He is ever 
striving to expand his imaginative 
powers concerning his knowledge ot 
his product or service. 

In short, the star knows how to 
analyze both people and appeals and 
to mesh the two like the works in a 
watch so that his presentations are 
smooth, impressive, and easily under- 
stood by all prospects. 

He realizes that different businesses 
require different personalities; that in 
a business in which the approach is 
difficult the salesman must have an en- 
gaging personality—one that makes 
people like him quickly; if the demon- 
stration is the difficult spot he must 
have a convincing personality; if the 
close is tough he must have a per- 
suasive personality. Finally, he knows 
that if all steps in the presentation are 
tough he must develop a dynamic per- 
sonality, one that sweeps its way 
through the entire presentation. 


Consider Charlie McCarthy! 


Should the salesman have any 
doubts about the possibility of develop- 
ing any personality factor that may be 
necessary for most effective selling in 
his field, he has only to consider the 
fact that one of the most celebrated 
characters in the entire amusement 
world for the past 10 years has been 
a ventriloquist’s dummy Charley 
McCarthy. Although Charley McCar- 
thy is merely the second voice of 
Bergen talking to himself before a 
microphone, Bergen has, nevertheless, 
built up such a personality around that 
voice that Charley is just as alive as 
any star of the stage, screen, or air. 
It is as possible to build up a person- 
ality factor as it is to build a muscle 
in the body. The muscle is built, by 
physical exercise, the personality at- 
tribute by mental exercise. 

These, in brief, are some of the 
psychological procedures used by the 
stars in handling their presentations. 

In addition, the stars know other 
valuable things. For example they 
know the secret which holds the in- 
terest of their listeners throughout 
their presentations. This secret is so 
simple a thing as clear and sharp 
enunciation, so that the prospect may 
grasp every idea with a minimum of 
listening effort. 

They know the secret of swaying 
their listeners, which is nothing more 
than physical relaxation which permits 
them to say the same thing with their 
natural actions as they say*with their 
words and voice. 

They know the tremendous value of 
a vocabulary large enough to paint 
exactly the mental picture they wish 
to create in the mind of the prospect. 
Therefore, they are constantly striving 


to build a more powerful vocabulary, 
while confining themselves to_ simple 
works of common usage so that tney 
do not confuse and confound their 
prospects. 

They know how to relax and keep 
free of nervous tensions while han- 
dling critical presentations. As a re- 
sult, when the chips are down and the 
stakes are high, becagge they can keep 
their nerves under control and free 
from tensions, they can think, speak, 
and act normally. In short they are 
“money players,’ and can command 
big sales, under difficult conditions, 
as well as small ones. 


Organize Your Knowledge! 


These are some of. the important 
factors that enter into the making of a 
star salesman. This outline makes it 
clear that the difference between ordi- 
nary and star salesmen is not con- 
fined to the star's greater knowledge 


.of product or service. Frequently the 


salesman in the lowest bracket knows 
the business as, or even more thor- 
oughly than the star, but because he 
does not have his knowledge organized 
and ready for instant use with power- 
ful selling slants, when he gets into 
an interview he does not sell—he 
merely stumbles around with a dis- 
connected and ineffective presentation. 

The salesmen who get into the sec- 
ond bracket do so by reason of the 
fact that they have part of their knowl- 
edge organized and if the prospect is 
one who is interested in the proposi- 
tion and will listen or ask questions 
they can supply the desired informa- 
tion and do it well. As a result they 
do not stumble and falter—they tell. 

The stars, however, have their 
knowledge + thoroughly organized, 
ready for instant and effective use, and 
when they put it into action there are 
powerful selling slants in every 
sentence they utter. As a consequence 
—they sell. 


THIS ARTICLE is a brief version 
of Mr. Lacy's forthcoming booklet, 
“Secrets of Star Salesmen.” If you 
are interested in the outline as 
presented here, drop him a line 
with your address and he will send 
it free of charge as soon as it is 
off the press. Write Jack Lacy, 

- Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston 10, Mass 
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WHAT’S YOUR P.Q.? . . . we mean “personality quotient.” And if you are curious about 
it Dr. Robert G. Bernreutter, new technical director for The Klein Institute, can te’! 
you, Just take his famous test—The Personality Inventory. The Doctor, who’s on leave 
from his desk at Pennsylvania State College, where he’s Professor of Psychology, will be 
responsible for new techniques and services at Klein, Recently returned from the Army 
(he was a Lt, Col.), he spent the last two months of his service in Japan where he was 
Deputy Chief of the little group of seven who occupied Southern Honshu compiling data 
on the effects of the Atomic Bomb. Before that he was special assistant to the director 
of Officer Procurement Service; sought out specialists for Military Government. Once he 
drew up, and lobbied through the Pennsylvania legislature, a bill which called for a 
quarter-million bi-annually to provide psychological service for rural children. Dr. B 
is particularly interested in vocational guidance for salesmen. He’s keen for boats— 
wants to rent a house near the water and New York City. Can any reader supply same? 


SALESMAN PAR EXCELLENCE ... Larry Rice didn’t intend to become a salesman. 
But he talked too well. How well he talks—and thinks—can be summed up in his 
own title—general sales manager, in international communications, for all of 
Western Unicn’s cable business! Back in 1920 he joined the Navy—not to see the 
world but to learn a trade, radio. Six years later he got a job with W.U., in San 
Francisco, this time to learn telegraphy. When he had it learned they gave him 
another job—manager of an office. And that was when they discovered Larry could 
charm the birds out of trees. Part of his job was to go out and call on customers. 
He got the company so much business they sent him to Los Angeles as a salesman, 
soon upped him to full-charge as general sales manager. An ace speaker he’s 
stumped before service and civic groups from Maine to Oregon—was once a director 
of the Sales Managers’ Association of Los Angeles, a charter member and one of 
the organizers of the Morse Telegraph Club of America. Believes that to have 
good public relations, a company must take an active part—through its employes— 
in civic activities, Larry's many activities must gladden the Western Union heart. 


THEY'RE INK 


THE PUBLIC FOOLED HIM .... Wilbur Henry Adams, 
who has, in the past 10 years, designed somewhere be- 
tween $35-50 million worth of merchandise for some 
pretty important industrial names, thought he knew most 
of the answers. Then he redesigned a refrigerator for 3 
well-known company. His “frig’’ was a miracle of prac- 
ticality. Jt was so practical, in fact, that the company 
went wild. “More trim!” they demanded. A _reluctan 
Mr. Adams supplied it. The jazzed-up version sold 5 
the carload. That was one of the few times his public 
fooled him. He’s the gentleman who suggested the white 
sidewall for the silvertown tire. In his time he's designed, 
among other things, sets for Hollywood, batteries fo 
Willard, and a studio which is the last word, for himself 
Firmly believes that many products will have to be tested 
on a small scale before they're produced in the mass. He 
owns three children, a barnyard, and a desire to paint 
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COOKBOOK’S TOUR .... Ina S. Lindman’s baked beans are the travelin’st since New 
England clipper ship “cookies” made them all the way from China to The Cape of Good 
Hope! How so?—her new cook book is being used by the Navy as its cuisine blueprint. 
For the arduous task of compiling same she’s been awarded the highest honor the Navy 
can pay a civilian, Her citation—being handed her by Rear Admiral Monroe Kelly— 
reads, “For Exceptionally Distinguished Service.” Maybe because she didn’t forget that 
Naval tradition—beans. Though she’s now returned to her post as director of Home 
Economics at United Fruit Co., during the war she was a part of the Subsistence 
Division of the Navy Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. It was her job to test and 
appraise foods—possible purchases for the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Off-hours 
she wrote radio scripts and broadcast on Navy food problems. Began her home economics 
career as a teacher. At United Fruit she directs a tremendous food kitchen where she 
develops recipes for both restaurant and home quantity—mostly with bananas, the 
company’s largest import. Her hobby—cooking in her own two-by-four kitchenette! 


HE NEWS 


KNOW THESE BOYS? . . . you ought to—they’re the 
mous aces, Major John T, Godfrey (left), and Major 
Don §. Gentile. The newsreels gave Don’s wedding more 
cwerage than the Coronation. The two boys flew as a 
team during the war, they’re continuing as a twosome in 
the peace. Both have just been signed by Globe Aircraft 
Corp, as division directors of sales and service. Currently 
they're on national tour as aviation ambassadors-at-large 
fot Texas, furthering the cause of private flying. Back 
in their own high-flying days they were referred to as, 
General Ike’s two-man air force.” Each owns—but 
ietuses to wear (except on state occasions like having 
heir picture “took”)—practically his own weight in 
iecorations, Globe has sent them out in a two-place 
ywate plane for their tour—and is laying bets that 
they are having a daily scrap over who's going to drive! 


WILL THAT SMILE FADE? .. . Foolish question if you know George W. Mason 
or the Mason capacity for work, He’s just been named president of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association—a little chore he'll take care of in addition to his more 
usual responsibilities as president of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. His cronies say, with an 
uncomprehending shake of the head, that the more work George takes on the 
wider his smile, He grew up on work, especially automobile work (and thrived on 
it—as you can see from the picture!). Began by putting his shoulder to his Dad's 
wheel when the latter had an automobile distributorship out in the coyote country 
of Dakota. Later he took time out to bag an engineering degree from the University 
of Michigan, was snared immediately thereafter by Studebaker. Except for a brief 
hitch with a New York City bank he’s been up to his hubcap in automobiles ever 
since. During the war he was treasurer of the Automotive Council for War 
Production—the fact that our G.l.’s had plenty of trucks to get around in testi- 
fies to his success. In 1936 Charles W. Nash offered to step aside, as president 
of Nash Motors. Naturally he lives in good old zutomobile-town, Detroit. 


“WHY AND HOW” BOOKS FOR DEALERS: This series gives a 
retailer a lot of guidance in developing manpower. It tells how he 
can figure how many and what kind of men he needs and can 
afford; how to analyze exactly what a salesman’s duties are in his 
business. It tells how and where to find men capable of selling a 
minimum volume of $24,000 a year; how and why to train, train, 
train them; how to work out compensation plans—with emphasis 
on “The Stabilizer Plan:” a fixed salary for securiey; a small com- 
mission for incentive; a yearly bonus for continuity of service. 


GE Offers Dealers Package-Plan 


1. WHERE TO GET RECRUITS: GE tells dealers to try demobili- 
zation centers, employment agencies, U.S.E.S., vocational guidance 
centers, want ads. It even supplies effective advertising copy. CE 
tells them to ask the local utility company too; but always to keep 
their eyes open for good men—and women—whom they may find 
anywhere: In a store, at a gas station, among their neighbors. 
“The first secret in finding men,” says GE, “is to think about 
finding men all the time, not just now and then spasmodically.” 


la 


Train Good Salesmen at}L 


66 FTER four years of all-out war, never in its 

history has the General Electric Co. been 

faced with such a mass training job for raw 

recruit appliance salesmen,” says Jean De Jen, 

manager of GE retail development and sales education. So 

GE has adopted a compact “package” used by company 

headquarters to sharpen up regional staffs, who in turn use 

it on distributors, who use it on retailers who, finally, are 

expected to train 25,000 dealer salesmen with it. The whole 

plan centers on the dealer, showing him not only how to 

select, hire, supervise, and compensate those 25,000 essen- 

tial salesmen, but equipping him to train them to sell each 
GE appliance the GE way. 


The training part of the plan covers all GE appliances 
as well as principles of salesmanship. It is designed to train 
men in minimum time, at low cost, with ready-cut—but 
flexible—materials for use by anybody with any size audi- 
ence down to one salesman, in big cities or crossroads towns. 
It trains the trainers as they are training the trainees. And 
the selling story is identical all the way down from com- 
pany headquarters to retailers’ salesmen. None of the 
essentials can get lost in transit. 


Basic in the project is a series of 20-page books for the 


retailer. The simple, direct copy in these books helps him 
think out and execute every detail of building up a good 
sales force, with emphasis on ‘‘good.’’ They show him 
how to determine how many salesmen he needs and how 
many he can manage—with a ‘‘self analysis test’? by which 
he can first see his own job as a supervisor. They give 
him recruiting aids; instruct him in where and how to find 
men, to screen, select, train and pay them. And finally, how 
to hold them on the job. 


The training kit consists of: 1. A small slide-film pro- 
jector; 2. A series of films on many subjects and appliances 
(GE has made about 15 already and another 15 are in the 
works), each film accompanied by a booklet duplicating 
the pictures and copy on the film; 3. A small, lightweight 
illuminated portable “pulpit” from which to read in 2 
darkened room. The dealer buys the “package” from GE, 
but his investment is slight. 


GE tried all sorts of presentations during 1,400 training 
meetings in all parts of the country just before the war— 
charts, speeches, skits, movies. It studied Army and Navy 
visual training. Now it believes it has the fastest. most 
efficient method in its history. It decided to employ the 
slide film technique. 


SALES 
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2. SECOND STEP—THE INTERVIEW: The dealer, having written 
out a job analysis and a description of exactly what kind of men 
he needs, should always interview applicants—using a GE “balanced 
interview” form—to record first impression, voice, attitude, 
probable character, and loyalty. But that only starts the selection. 


3, THIRD STEP—APPLICATION FORM: “Don’t be hasty in 
hiring,” says GE, “Get all the necessary information about a man.” 
So it furnishes forms for a man to enter his age, marital and 
financial status, experience, number of jobs, time unemployed, 
education and much more. It all goes into the salesman’s record. 


nito Hire and 
atiLow Cost 


The trainer, reading the copy as the film is shown, can- 
not forget a single important point. They’re all there. He 
can put his personality into the show, stopping anywhere 
to inject anything he wishes to say, to answer questions 
or ask them. At the end of each presentation on any 
subject, each trainee gets a copy of the booklet. 


It's a fact that some dealers are lethargic about sales 
training in a time when customers stand in line to get 
appliances which are still scarce. But GE, lately freed 
trom a strike, is now filling the pipelines. The hope is 
that most of the 10,000 GE outlets will soon follow the 
leaders by adopting the suggested methods of manpower 
development and that many will use the training kit regu- 
larly. With a projector and a library of slide films in his 
office, the dealer can train and re-train his people, green 
men or veterans, one at a time or in groups. 


The story to dealers is: “You are going to meet stiff com- 
petition. Good salesmen are your ‘indispensable men.’ If 
you select them properly at the start, supervise, pay and 
train them correctly, you will lower your staff turnover 
and decrease your direct selling expense. You will be 
develo; ing winners, not wasting time on losers. And that 
always hays,” : 
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4. NEXT, THE APTITUDE TEST: If an applicant has successfully 
cleared Steps 2 and 3, “Then,” says GE to the dealer, “give him an 
aptitude test, using our simple, sensible forms. His answers will 
help to reveal his success and failure traits. We'll have his answers 
interpreted for you by experts. The cost to you is small.” 


5. NOW HE’S HIRED: If Mr. Dealer followed GE advice, he gave 
the “balanced interview” a relative weight of 40%, application 
form 30% and aptitude test 30% in deciding that this is the man 
for him. Now the recruit is ready for training as 2 salesman. 


(Continued on page 44.) 


GE Training Plan 


(Continued from page 43) 


6. BASIC TRAINING: GE urges that every salesman—green or veteran— 
take a correspondence course in basic principles of salesmanship, It has 
a course ready which it feels is good for anybody and “ideal for salesmen 
hired one at a time or where personal instruction is difficult to give.” 
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7. HOME STUDY MATERIAL: k 
“Basic training” is written into re 
this LaSalle course of seven as- 
signments on sales principles. 
The student has two or three 
weeks to complete each assign- 
ment, Either he or his employer 
pays less than $20 for the l 
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course, GE also makes a great 
deal of other individual training 
material available to dealers 


8. EMBLEM OF BASIC TRAINING: This certificate is issued to every 
salesman who completes the LaSalle hcme-study course, the examinations wf, Gee th ah? 
and grading all having been done by LaSalle Extension University. It 7) al hon" aahesin® 
becomes a part of the man’s record at GE headquarters, where every 
man’s record is kept permanently . . . for incentive rewards and honors. 


9. THIS IS THE GE TRAINING KIT: With this the dealer can 
give his men the story of how to sell GE products the CE 
way. It’s a small slide film projector with cans each containing 
the slide-film story of how to sell one appliance; illustrated 
booklets reproducing everything on each film; a “portable 
pulpit” for the dealer to use in reading the booklet while he 
shows the film. The dealer buys the projector and films from 
GE. The company uses this outfit in training its own regional 
men and distributors. The whole kit is readily portable, can be 
used anywhere for big meetings or little. Whether a retailer's 
salesmen take the basic-training correspondence course oF not, 
this outfit is easily usable for their continuous training. 
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10. “PORTABLE PULPIT’—A HANDY GADGET: This little 
metal device for reading the sales-film booklet while the film is 
shown in a darkened room contains a shaded lamp that keeps the 
lecturer visible to the audience, That helps him put his per- 
sonality into a meeting. A push-button under his thumb signals 
the projector operator by the flash of the reading lamp, Jean 
De Jen developed the “pulpit,” for use by GE or anyone else. 


Poth, Mechanism 


11. TRAINING PROCEEDS: Here a dealer using a 
“portable pulpit” reads the booklet on how to sell 
a GE appliance while the slide film progresses. He 
can stop the sequence at any point to enlarge on 
the canned copy, or to ask and answer questions. 
Thus, he can draw his salesmen into the discussion, 
keeping them always alert. Each man gets a booklet 
refreshing him on everything he has just learned. 


1 


12. NOW THE SALESMAN IS READY. Properly trained, he faces any customer 
with what it takes to make a sale. If the dealer has followed GE guidance in 
selecting, training and paying him, he’s the industry’s “indispensable man” who 
can meet stiff competition and beat it, If, however, he’s improperly trained, he’s 
liable to fall out—a waste to himself and to the employer who labored over him. 
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THE TOPPERS CLUB SALES REPORT 


Check type of salesman © Retail 7) Apartment House 
This report covers al! sales of mayor General Electric Appliances made 
during the quarter period from 
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strated headquarters in Bridgeport, Conn. Kept permanently in 
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sheet supply data for annual totals on the small card, He is 
rated by the company—and may win membership in the 
GE Toppers Club. By studying his results against dupli- 
cates in his original job application, his employer's interview 
form and his aptitude test, GE can measure the effective- 
13. ness of its whole sales manpower development program. 
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Company Founded on Sales Policies 
Sticks to Them after 20 Years 


National Gypsum with “sales manager president” centers on related 


wall and ceiling products a salesman can demonstrate—Sells all 


under one brand name wholly through dealers at “one price”— 


Holds selling cost down—Builds long-haul loyalty among its outlets. 


HAT old question: “Who 
makes a better’ president—a 
sales manager, a manufacturing 
expert or a top-grade financial 
man?” starts no argument in the 
Buffalo headquarters of National 
Gypsum Co. . nor anywhere else 
in the company’s wide-flung organiza- 
tion. That company has been predom- 
inately sales-minded from the day of 
its founding 20 years ago. M. H. 
Baker, the original sales vice-president, 
has been president for the last 16 
years. Its ~s policies have always 
been sales policies. Fortitude was re- 
quired to maintain them, especially in 
the early years. But they have worked. 
Today National Gypsum is a $27,000,- 
000-a-year institution, owning enough 
gypsum and lime—its principal raw 
materials—‘'to last 100 years.” It has 
23 plants in 13 states and Canada. 
National Gypsum’s policies in the 
beginning were formulated by men 
who had beaten the bushes in the 
building industry. They knew what to 
sell and how to sell it. They knew 
what marketing procedures would 
build a good, loyal distributing set-up 


—not just for the moment, but for 
the long haul. Those basic policies are 
in effect today. Here they are: 

1. The company concentrates on 
products used in the construction and 
decoration of walls and ceilings. 

2. The products must be superior 
and in ways salesmen can demonstrate. 

3. Products are distributed wholly 
through legitimate dealers. 

4. All products are brought together 
under one brand name. 

5. There must be one price to all. 

The first point of policy was logical 
because the three founders of National 
Gypsum—who previously had worked 
together in the old Beaver Board Co. 
—started by buying a gypsum mine 
at Clarence Center, near Buffalo, in 
order to make a better wallboard. 
Their basic raw material, therefore, 
was gypsum which lends itself best to 
wall and ceiling construction. And the 
market for wall and ceiling materials 
was big enough to provide ample scope 
for future expansion. Products for 
such uses would help to sell each other 
by natural relation. Items have been 
added to the line on that basis, and 


“Sates MANAGER PRESIDENT:” Melvin 
H. Baker, now head of National Gypsum, 
helped found it on_ sales policies, 


nearly every product helps get an order 
for the others. 

Selling cost is lower, too, in market- 
ing such related items. This was im- 
portant to National Gypsum, particu- 
larly at the start, because the gypsum 
business involves movement of large 
tonnages at limited profit levels. Na- 
tional began with only one plant—a 
situation remedied now by many te- 
gional plants. Heavy gypsum products 
ran up big freight charges. Shipments 
traveling long distances from the plant 
were sure to get into some competitor s 
low-freight area. Selling expense had 
to be low. 

In the process of making the core 
for the wallboard, it is necessary to 
make “‘plaster.’” Thus, the company 
found its first related product right 
in its own plant, and having organized 
to reach the prover outlets for wall- 
board and plaster, it chose to limit 
new products to items sold to the same 
dealers. The same salesman could sell 
several types of wall and ceiling mate- 
rials on one call. They still do. 

Today the principal building prod- 
ucts manufactured by the company are 
gypsum wallboard, gypsum lath, gyp- 
sum sheathing, gypsum plasters, ex- 
panded metal lath, fibre insulation 
board and fibre insulation lath, paint, 
acoustical materials, mineral wool in- 
sulation, lime, and a host of accessory 
products which are a variation of those 
mentioned or which assist in their 
erection. Such a line lends itself to 


Micii0ons ror Researcu: Trying to keep its products ahead of competition and to cut 
down manufacturing costs, National Gypsum operates extensive laboratories, spent 
$750,000 alone to produce a treatment for insulating board fibers to improve wallboard. 
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concentrated selling. . 
The second point of policy 's that 
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It takes time to make them and a 
lot of time to put them in. But we’re 


hustling right along with the job. 


We’ve made a dent in the pile of 
orders where the principal shortage 
was a telephone instrument. Most 


of the longer waits are where switch- 


boards and new telephone buildings 


are needed. 


You can be sure of this: We’re 
putting everything we have into the 
job of getting telephone service 
back to normal. And then making 


it better than ever. 
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Ovv Branp Becomes Gotp Bono: When National Gypsum buys a branded product, 
label conversion takes place by stages as shown from left to right. Sometimes it takes 
years, but company policy puts its whole line under one brand for easier selling. 


products must be demonstrably better 
than existing ones, and this policy has 
led to considerable emphasis upon re- 
search. 

The company was organized to make 
and sell the better wallboard which 
one of the founders had developed. 
The original group of salesmen broke 
into the market by using demonstra- 
tions. They would lay a sheet of 
National wallboard across two saw 
horses. From the dealer's stock they 
would borrow a sheet of the competi- 
tive board. On these two boards they 
would lay sash weights until the more 
rigid competitive board broke, leaving 
National’s stronger, more flexible 
board undamaged. 

Later a new plaster was brought out 
which by its finer grind and certain 
added ingredients, kept better in deal- 
ers’ stocks, worked easier on the job, 
and gave better coverage. 


A Vice-President in Charge 

Eventually, expanded metal lath 
was introduced into the line by pur- 
chase of a plant from a steel company. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
spent on research and equipment to 
make a more rigid lath that handled 
easier, went up quicker, had more 
plaster keys, and might out-perform 
other types. It was also made in a 
new 27” width instead ‘of the 24” 
width in order to provide material for 
the overlapping required at the sides. 
Contractors were invited to keep 
records of their application time and 
cost to prove company claims. 

Research is considered of sufficient 
importance to be the sole responsibility 
of a vice-president of the company. 
A central research laboratory is main- 
tained near Buffalo, but each plant has 
its own quality control laboratory 
under the direction of the research de- 
partment, and localized research is car- 
ried on in these plant laboratories on 
problems that can best be handled 
locally. 
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Research is directed toward con- 
stant improvement of products — 
always giving them selling points that 
can be demonstrated—and toward bet- 
ter production methods so that manu- 
facturing costs will constantly be low- 
ered. Pure research to increase knowl- 
edge, without an immediate applica- 
tion, is carried on simultaneously. 

An example of the company’s will- 
ingness to spend large amounts on 
research or product improvement is 
shown in the expenditure of $750,000 


to produce a chemical treatment for 
insulating board fibres which should 
result in an even better board. Results 
of such projects are shown in the de. 
velopment for war purposes of |am- 
inated gypsum-board roof planks 
which took the place of vast quantities 
of lumber in wartime temporary con- 
struction. 

The third basic company policy jis 
that National products should be sold 
through legitimate dealers only; not 
through jobbers nor direct to con- 
tractors. 

In the contracting field contractors 
for large jobs demand a better price 
for materials in carload lots than is 
granted by dealers with small stocks. 
The pressure on manufacturers to sell 
direct and short-circuit the local deal- 
er is enormous. In fact, when a job is 
above a certain size, a dealer in a 
smaller community may not have a 
salesman who has enough technical 
training to sell the job at all. The 
manufacturer's salesman must reach 
the large contractor, who may be a 
thousand miles from where the job is 
to be built. 

National salesmen cover the con- 
tractors and architects. They assist the 
local dealer or dealers to develop a 
fair quantity price for the materials, 


a ; ; mee" 
Jeepers, where’re the pineapple canners. I’m at the wrong convention. 
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Market data from Sales 
Management 1945 survey\ 

of buying power for this 
26-county ABC trading area 

of Oklahoma City .. . Cir- \ 
culation figures: Publishers \ 
statement, September 30, \ 
1945, \ \ 
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Hub of .ome building and remodeling in 
San Francisco, Colif., this attractive store of 

the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. stocks _ 
everything from fuses to complete bathrooms, 


Merchandising Displays 
with Beauty, Function and Force 


Every display that does not perform its job becomes 
dead storage. Display Guild plans, designs and 
fabricates each point-of-purchase display to con- 
form exactly to its specific function. This highly 
developed technia b metal ch 

disers; cabinets, stands and dispensers utilizing a 
wide variety of materials; as well as the building 
of I busi hibits, etc. Let us help design 
your post-war displays now. 


DISPLAY 
GUILD 
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Designers and Fabricators of Metal, Plastic and Wood Displays for Counter, Window and Floor » Business Exhibits 
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| but only so far as the dealers need 


| such help and request it. The quota- 
| tion is from the dealer to the con. 


tractor, and if the large-volume price 


_ is less than the dealer’s formal-order 
| price from stock, it is because materials 


are shipped direct from the mill to the 
job and the dealer does not have to 
perform all of the normal services such 
as handling and warehousing. 

This dealer policy was announced 
to the trade when the first National 
wallboard was made. It helped greatly 
in obtaining immediate acceptance for 
the company’s products. It has given 
the company an unusual degree of 
dealer loyalty. Also the’ company be- 
lieves its operations have resulted in 
a tightening up by the entire industry 
on dealer policies, and a consequent 
lessening in price chiseling. 


One Brand Name 


The fourth basic policy is that all 


| products. should be carried under one 


brand name—Gold Bond. The com- 
pany feels this concentration makes 
advertising more effective and selling 
easier. 

Many companies in the building 
products field, including National, 
have grown by acquisition of other 
companies with branded products. It 
is sometimes costly to interfere with 
sales by changing a brand name. Some 
companies continue several different 
brands of one product; but not 
National. 

The company has had its full share 
of trouble with purchased brands, but 
so far as possible, the Gold Bond name 
is placed immediately upon the new 
products, eliminating the old name 
within a short time. In other cases the 
elimination takes years. But only the 
Gold Bond name is advertised, and 
over the long pull one brand name 
after another } settee from Gold 
Bond labels, bringing the lines into 
conformity with policy. 

Many factors dictate the length of 
time it takes to bring a product under 
the Gold Bond name. One is the de- 
gree of sacceptance for the product. 
Best Brothers Keene’s Cement, made 
from high-purity raw materials and 
demanded everywhere, still is sold 
under that name, eight years after 
acquisition by the company. It is, how- 
ever, the outstanding exception. Gimco 
Rock Wool became Gold Bond Gimco 


| soon after purchase, and then Gold 
| Bond Rock Wool a couple of years 


later. 

Some firms deliberately preserve of 
create a second brand with which to 
serve a special class of trade excluded 


| from use of the established name. 
| This has not been done by National 


because it would have been incom- 
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Gold spoon... & silver lining! 


A long time and several generations 
elapsed between Plymouth landing and 
Boston’s trusts .. . the wild onion swamp 

ad industrial Chicago . . . Hendrik 

rludson and Greater New York .. . But 
some gold nuggets in a stream bed turned 
a little Pacific port into San Francisco 
within the lifetime of the first settlers! 


Quick wealth, ready made in the 
ground, brought goods, services, people, 
art, opera houses, outside capital, banks, 
railroads, trade. Later came lumber, 
oranges, oil, and tourists. The city’s self 
sufficiency, climate, country that charms 
the eye and intrigues the imagination, the 
opportunity for a better life and outdoor 
living . . . vanquished the pull of natal 
place or past mores. Settlers stayed, tourists 
took root . . . Born with a gold spoon, 
San Francisco skipped two centuries in 
arriving at major civic stature. 

Still within its first hundred years 
came World War II... with huge military 
installations and naval bases, war born 
industries, millions of men rushed through 
the port and trickled back again, fabulous 
freight tonnage . . . new trade links with 
the Orient, new importance for the Pacific 
half of the globe . . . new hundreds of 
thousands of people who want to stay, 
live, work here . . . new money, new 
interests, staccato expansion. 

The old leisureliness is lost, pro tem, 
to boomtown tempo. The city hustles to 
unify its transit, increase its facilities, 
build furiously. Small home subdivisions 
swarm across the skylines. Major stores 
scramble for space, and new mercantile 
names appear. New industries supplement 


the old and war-born. Eastern companies 
wait on the builders for new branches. 
Today San Francisco—and The Chronicle 
—show a shining silver lining. 


Ti Chronicle is the kind of news- 
paper the kind of people who made, and 
make, San Francisco like. Native son, 
native owned, native run, it doesn’t get 
its orders long distance. It made its stake 
here; and has enough stake so it needn’t 
take back talk, polish anybody’s apples, 
find favor except with the public. 

If you lived here, and wanted to know 
what was going on in the world and the 
US as well as in San Francisco and 
Sacramento; wanted to know what the 
world was thinking . . . If you cared about 
what Washington is doing, or who fills 
public office, or the education of your 
children, the value of your home, savings 
account, security portfolio, vote or 
opinion... you’d read The Chronicle. 

If you had a daughter making her 
debut, the paper your wife would want to 
mention it, and in which all the non-debs 
and their mothers would want to read 
about it. . . is The Chronicle. 

If you owned a department store, or 
any of the top forty retail establishments 
in San Francisco... . rana bank, brokerage 
office, publishing house, or branch sales 
office for any better than average product 
..- The Chronicle would get the most of 
your advertising expenditure. 

If all the indices could be compiled, 
you’d say The Chronicle led in influence 
. ». in one portion of the national market 
most worth influencing today! ... Any 
Chronicle representative can supply facts. 


SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER Co., National Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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patible with the “‘legitimate dealer’ 
policy. No “junior line’ or second 
quality product is made. At National 
the policy of top quality precludes use 
of a second brand for this purpose. 

Use of a second brand on a per- 
manent basis is not impossible for the 
company, but the principle of having 
a family of products under one brand 
name is firmly established. So far the 
greatest advantages have been: 

1. The reputation of one Gold Bond 
product helps to sell another. 

2. The time required for introduc- 
tion of a new product has been re- 
duced by the brand acceptance built 


up by other products in the line. 

3. The family name can be adver- 
tised extensively whereas advertising 
many separate brands would have di- 
vided the same appropriation into less 
effective parts. 

4. The public has learned to rec- 
ognize and remember the name Gold 
Bond whereas:a dozen different names 
would not click. 

In spite of the difficulties of main- 
taining a one-brand family of products, 
the company feels that the benefits 
have fully justified the effort. 

The fifth policy is “one price to 
all.” This means one price to all in 


this electric clock SELLS 
dealer promotion deals 


UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRICAL 


APPLIANCE? 


Prices and specifications 
subject to change withort notice 


en “Hoist Your Sales” promotion plan 
of Landers, Frary and Clark. makers 
of Universal Electrical Appliances and 
Home-Wares, is a hit with their distrib- 
utors and dealers. Many are subscrib- 
ing to this all-year plan because they 
appreciate the identification value of 
the Telechron Electric Advertising Clock 
which Universal gives as a free bonus. 


You can put punch in any promotion 
plan witha Telechronadvertising clock. 
The large white dial—with or without 
arresting rim motion —is a stopper... 
with plenty of space for your name, 
trade-mark, or advertising. Stays bright 
and attractive for years. The cost — 
less than $1 a year. It can be recap- 
tured—with a self-liquidating promotion. 
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Telechron advertising clocks are avail- 


able in a variety of dial patterns and 
colors—for 110, 115, and 125 volt op- 
eration and all commercial frequen- 


cies. Precision building and Telechron’‘s 
exclusive sealed-in lubrication system 
assure years of accurate time, with 
almost no maintenance cost. For details, 
write or wire Special Clock Division, 
Telechron Inc., Ashland, Mass. 


elechrror 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 


THEY DEMONSTRATE EVERYTHING: Gold 
Bond salesman blow-torches wad of rock 
wool in his bare hand for his prospect. 


the same class of outlet, but because 
of the company’s dealer policy it comes 
very close to the literal meaning of 
one price to all purchasers. 

In the early days of the company, 
Mr. Baker recognized that there would 
be a tendency for salesmen to use price 
as an inducement to open up accounts 
and break into a market. He knew that 
dealers would seek a price concession 
for ordering a new and still unknown 
brand. But for the sake of perman- 
ence, he wanted the goods sold on 
their merits. Therefore, he determined 
to eliminate price as a factor, so far 
as possible, by barring any special 
concessions. 


They Don’t Sell Price! 


With this policy, salesmen had to 
sell the product, sell the company’s 
dealer policy, or sell a merchandising 
program. They could not sell price. 
The result was to save the time which 
is wasted in price haggling when a 
company is known to grant concessions 
to those who make enough fuss. 

Although this policy may not appear 
revolutionary to some types of busi- 
nesses, as against the methods of the 
building materials business of 20 years 
ago, it was drastic. The price war in 
which the company found itself within 
its first two years of life left the policy 
bent, but unbroken and functioning 
when the smoke of battle cleared. Hav- 
ing survived a price war and a de- 
pression, it is more firmly entrenched 
today than ever. 

The officers of National Gypsum 
say they want theirs to be “a company 
of firm, fair policies” in which well- 
grounded sales principles govern all 
activities and each man knows the 
rules. They want salesmen freed from 
doubt and indecision; freed from the 
necessity of rigging up any special 
policies in the field; freed from feat 
of being “reversed by the home office 
on some transitory whim. Energy 1s t¢ 
leased for constructive selling under 
the company’s slogan: “Build Better 
with Gold Bond.” 
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more for CVERVONE 


---every day 


in 


THE DETROIT NEWS 


Mou: FooD and fashion news for women ... more sports 


and financial news for men . . . the only school page for 
young folks . . . more local, national and international 
news ... more want ads, features, pages . . . more of 
everything for everyone, in The Detroit News! 
That’s why The News has more readers every day, and 
the largest ABC-recognized home-delivered circulation in 
America. That’s also why its advertisers get more results 
. and why it leads both other Detroit papers in 


27 of the 28 major classifications of advertising! 


THE DETROIT NEWS — OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ AND WENA 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


J. €. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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Boston Opens Plastic Center as 
Service to Buyers and Sellers 


Under the sponsorship of Beacon Products Corp. and New England 


Advertising, Inc., a plastics showroom and information center oper- 


ates with cooperation of the biggest producers in the industry. 


ERVING not only as a colorful, 

modernistic setting for exhibit- 

ing new plastic products of 

nationally known manufactur- 
ers but also as a headquarters for pro- 
moting plastics in many other ways, 
“The Plastic Center” recently opened 
in Boston is believed to be the first 
establishment of its kind in the 
country. 

According to its co-sponsors, Beacon 
Products Corp. and New England 
Advertising, Inc., both of Boston, it 
already has the cooperation and active 
support of such recognized leaders in 
the plastics industry as E. I. duPont 
de Nemours, Inc., Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Plastic Division of General 
Electric Co., Hood Rubber Co., Dow 
Chemical Co., Leominster Tool Co., 
Celanese Corporation of America, and 
Modern Plastics Magazine. 

Located on the ground floor of the 
Statler Office Building, with an en- 
trance from the building’s central cor- 
ridor as well as from the street, the 
center has an all-plastic setting. The 
walls are of laminated plastics. The 
shelves are plastic, some colored, some 
transparent. The fixtures, too, are 
plastic, as are the cabinets, desk orna- 


Tor Har, BatTrLEwAcon, or WALLS... 


the spotlight’s 
on plastics. Much more than a showroom, the Plastic 
Center is in reality a merchandising mart where man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and retail buyers can watch trends 
in plastic design and develop new merchandising ideas. 


ments and decorative background. Even 
the invitingly comfortable chairs are 
upholstered with plastic-coated fabrics. 

The displays include an astonishing 
variety of finished plastic products, 
many in vivid colors. A model of a 
warship vies for attention with a new 
type of illuminated display shelf. 
There are plastic signs, calendars and 
desk pads, beverage sets and highball 
stirrers, mysterious jars of granules, 
flakes and powders, odd-shaped and 
brilliantly-colored articles for use as 
decorations and numerous other things. 

Nor does the “stock’’ end there. 
Quantities of raw plastics for shaping 
into articles are shown in the form of 
extruded tubes and rods, and in sheets. 
Other exhibits indicate the stages in 
the production of a plastic product. 


Even models of machinery which 
demonstrate various processes of man- 
ufacture are shown. 


The Plastic Center is much more 
than a showroom. It is also a merchan.- 
dising mart where the jobber, whole. 
saler, exporter, the chain store buyer 
or the department or retail store buyer 
can not only see and assess sample 
products but actually place orders for 
a wide range of plastic items immedi- 
ately available. 

Suppose the visitor has a problem— 
for example is a manufacturer in 
search of a plastic to be adapted to the 
product he manufactures, or a dis. 
tributor or exporter in search of a new 
line, or a business man in quest of new 
ways of advertising his product. What- 
ever his object or his problem, the 
experts at the center from 9 to 5 every 
business day can help him. 

The center also carries many items 
which serve a double function. They 
are suitable for consumer needs and 
equally adaptable for advertising pur- 
poses. For instance, there are match 
cases, spoons and numerous other items 
which the public can buy or on which 
the advertiser can have his name im- 
printed before distributing. 
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THE PROGRESSSIVE FARMER 
MERCHANDISING OFFICES 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S four Southern 
advertising and merchandising offices are 
well equipped and strategically located to 
render excellent service to advertisers and 
their agencies in helping them to solve sales 
and merchandising problems in any section 


of the Rural South. 


Staff men from these offices are ready, 
willing and able at all times to offer personal 
assistance in helping advertising in The 
Progressive Farmer to produce maximum 
sales results. 


If you need statistical data or market in- 
formation on the Rural South, contact your 
nearest Progressive Farmer representative. 
If you are confronted with a sales or mer- 
chandising problem, perhaps a Progressive 
Farmer man can help you find the answer. 


Through its editorial, advertising and mer- 
chandising set-up, The Progressive Farmer 
May 1, 1946 


keeps in close neighborly touch with the South- 
ern farm market, and provides an intensely 
localized service to readers and advertisers 
that is not offered by any other farm-and- 
home magazine. 


The Progressive Farmer is the South’s 
greatest “‘sales-influence.”’ More Southerners 
subscribe to The Progressive Farmer than to 
any other publication which carries your 
advertising. 


The se Subscribes to 


The. Progressive Farmer 


™ 
A \U 
Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


PRESSURE CONTROL IS ATTACHED TO THE COVER: The Karen Dial-O-Matic 
Pressure Cooker also has a Vent position plus five different pressure levels for 
more efficient preparation of foods at the most nearly correct level for each type. 
Another feature is the “Flik-O-Rist” opening which eliminates cooling the cooker 
under running water. Made by Koons-Beebe Associates, Inc., New York City 


HAS SNAP-ON CAP: Five nationally known coffee brands are now being packed 
in the new Ultr-Vac jar, a product of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Special collar of the 
jar makes it easy for the consumer to open it with a spoon and to reseal airtight. 


FROSTOFOLD FROZEN FOOD CONTAINERS: Because they are pre-lined and 
easy to set up and fill, these boxes have been highly recommended by leading 
makers of home freezing cabinets. They have as another feature a “look-see” 
window through which the contents are always visible. They are produced by The 
Interstate Folding Box Co., Middletown, O., and come in both pint and quart sizes. 


MODERATELY PRICED RAZOR SET: Called the No. 444 Clix E-Z-Flo Precision- 
Built Double Edge Safety Razor, the set consists of one double-edge safety razor 
with nickel plated cap and bakelite guard and handle and ten Clix thin double- 
edge blades, It is being offered by the Conrad Razor Blade Co., New York City. 


MAYTAG HOME FREEZER: A product of the 
Maytag Co., Newtcn, lowa, the unit holds 300 Ibs. 
of meat or 180 Ibs. of fruits and vegetables, or an 
average of 240 Ibs. of mixed packages, including 
meat, fruit and vegetables. It is fitted with porce- 
lain enamel table top, with an adjustable drop-leaf 
which can be used as a breakfast or dinette unit. 


Why they bring the cook 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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EN whose business depends on 
M appetites know that the sight of 
food has powerful appeal. Who can 
pass by a scene like this without a 
mouth-watering sensation? 

In fact, laboratory experiments 
show that the best way to stimulate 
the salivary glands—‘‘mouth water- 
ing’’—is by a display of appetizing- 
looking foods. 

Visibility makes the appetite ap- 
peal of a product its best salesman. 


up front 


Du Pont Cellophane packaging gives: 
you this vital sales help, along with 
moistureproof protection for fresh- 
ness and flavor, at lowest cost. 
Although the demand for Du Pont 
Cellophane still exceeds the supply, 
we hope the day is now not far off 
when there will be enough to enable 
our converters and ourselves to meet 
all your needs. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Di- 
vision, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


---THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REFRIGERATED Dettvery Truck: Department stores are urged to buy 
this Foundation-designed truck for deliveries of frozen foods sold }), 
telephone from outlying low-rental distribution points. Store men 
inspect it at Frozen Food Foundation’s “open house” in Syracuse. 
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THEY GuimMPpse THE “Pitot PLANT”: Depart- 
nent store visitors at Frozen Food Founda- 
ion, Syracuse, N. Y., inspect display case 
ecommended for in-store sales. Here it’s 
hown (with cover removed) in the outlying 
listribution point used by the Dey Bros. store 
or a test of “Frostmaster” telephone selling. 


Will Department Stores 
Frozen Food Selling—by Phone? 


“Frostmaster” plan of delivery from low-rent outlying points urged 


by Frozen Food Products, Inc., and its quality-control Foundation— 


Syracuse pilot plant tests new system—‘Many” stores ready to 


adopt it 


EWEST idea in the marketing 
of frozen foods is to induce 
department stores to do it on 
a big scale. ‘“Many’’ are said 

to be about ready to start. The spark 
plug organization behind the idea is 
amply financed, but presently little 
known, Frozen Food Products, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. and the allied Frozen 
Food Foundation, Inc. Their “pack- 
aged plan” is for department stores 
using their technical and merchandis- 
ing counsel to sell home cabinets, tele- 
phone customers every few days for 
orders, deliver in refrigerated trucks 
from neighborhood distribution points. 
Stores may install freezing plants of 
their own or buy frozen foods from 
any source with emphasis on 
quality. 

What Frozen Food Products, Inc., 
says to stores is in effect this: 

‘Frozen food sales have jumped 
nationally from $40,000 in 1930 to 
$250,000,000 last year. National In- 
dustrial Conference Board estimates 
$10 billion by 1955. Out of each retail 
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F’.F.P. hopes soon to be vast supplier of frozen products. 


dollar, people spend 40 to 50 cents 
for food; but your department stores 
get only one-tenth of each food cent. 
You can build frozen food business at 
low operating cost by using our ‘Frost- 
master’ plan. We've tried it out with 
Dey Bros. in Syracuse. 

“We'll make a technical and mer- 
chandising survey for you, advising 
whether you should freeze your own 
foods or buy them, showing you how 
to set up a customer distribution system 
to sell either in the store or by tele- 
phone or both and to deliver from 
low-rent ‘forward storage’ points. You 
can feel your way into the business 
by degrees, if you wish, without risk- 
ing much capital. 

“Because we believe the bright 
future for frozen foods requires the 
best in foods, in equipment and in 
distribution methods, we have designed 
home cabinets for you to sell at about 
$125. You can sell any cabinets you 
like, but we know ours are satisfactory 
and we are ready to be your source 
of supply for them. We have designed 


Dominate 


Tus Is tHe Home Casinet: Frozen ! ood 


Products, Inc., hopes department stores 
will sell it in big volume—for about $129 
—as a basis for vast sales of frozen foods 
by telephone. It was designed by) the 


Foundation at the Syracuse laboratory. 
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| FRANK VINING SMITH 


That renowned painter of stirring marine 
—— wrote us: 


"This letter will express my sincere appreciation of the mas- 
terly way in which you have translated the color and feel- 
ing of my painting ‘Red Jacket’ which appears on the 1946 
Plymouth Cordage calendar. It is far superior to many of the 
current reproductions of my work, and has a delicacy and 


variety of tones which make it outstanding.” 


CALENDARS BY FORBES 
ARE SUCCESSFUL CALENDARS 


(No stock designs.) 


FORBES... 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND me Reece eee OBE CHICAGO ROCHESTER 


dream... 


because it’s 
so obviously 


FIRST in 
LISTENERS 


in one of the South’s 
richest markets. 


You Cet 

KNOXville 
lus 

WNOXville 


Atieted with 
THE KNOXVILLE 
NEWS - SENTINEL 


REPRESENTED BY 


BRANHAM 


Ce 


FISHERMEN 


BUSINESSMEN 


in the Pacific fisheries, @ 
fish boat represents an 
investment of from 15 
to 400 thousand dollars. 
Fishermen of the Pacific 
are progressive, substan- 
tial business men.--- the 
solid foundation that 
makes PACIFIC FISHER- 
MAN's market sound, 
profitable and expanding 


PACIFIC ® 
FISHERMAN 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER - PORTLAND - SAW FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


WILMINGTON 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 
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(BS - 10000 WATTS 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 


UUNOX 


a time buyer's 


a refrigerated truck, too, and highly 
efficient storage and display equipment 
for you. 

“Further, the Frozen Food Founda- 
tion, Inc., at Syracuse has developed 
proper standards of quality for frozen 
foods in its laboratories and will ad- 
vise you on what kinds of foods to 
buy, from any supplier. This service 
will help you in your store restaurant 
operations as well.” 

Up to now Frozen Food Products, 
though two and a half years old, 
“hasn't taken in a dime.” It has been 
busy building for a long future. For 
the first time it is now signing depart- 
ment-store orders for home cabinets 
and other equipment; but its great 
future will be in the production of 
frozen foods. It expects to be in the 
packing business on a vast scale as 
soon as its “Frostmaster’’ plan creates 
a big network of outlets. 


Pioneers Are Prominent 


Originator of Frozen Food Products, 
Inc., is Paul Mazur of Lehman Bros., 
New York City, leading department 
store financing house. Other owners 
are Carrier Corp., Syracuse, builder of 
heavy freezing and storage equipment, 
the Aviation Corp., whose Crosley 
Division produces the ‘‘Frostmaster”’ 
home cabinets, and Allied Stores 
Corp., operating a number of depart- 
ment stores. The president is Lawrence 
Stoll, formerly a merchandising execu- 
tive for R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
City. 

Realizing the necessity for technical 
development of quality standards for 
food and equipment, F.F.P.’s sponsors 
created Frozen Foods Foundation, Inc., 
in Syracuse early in 1945. The Founda- 
tion is a non-profit organization sup- 
ported by F.F.P. and by more than 50 
department stores. It operates research 
laboratories under the direction of 
Gerald A. Fitzgerald, long active in 


the frozen food field, having been 
associated with Clarence Birdseye jp 
the 1920's when Mr. Birdseye was 
perfecting his quick freezing process, 

The Foundation president is George 
W. Meek, who, as a Carrier Corp. 
engineer, was a pioneer developer 
of the “Frostmaster” system from its 
beginnings. Trustees are Max Fried. 
mann, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., Mil. 
waukee; Thomas W. Johnson, R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York City; Harold 
J. Nutting, Marshall Field & (,, 
Chicago; Allan A. Park, The T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; Earl Puckett, 
Allied Stores Corp., New York City; 
James Webber, The J. L. Hudson Co., 
Detroit; Raymond C. Cosgrove, The 
Aviation Corp., New York City; H. L. 
Laube, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, and 
President Meek. 


Has Approval Seal 


In its effort to be a future important 
factor in maintaining high quality in 
the frozen food field, the Foundation 
has designed a seal of approval. No 
definite plan for its use has been an- 
nounced. Stores that adopt the ‘Frost- 
master’’ system and freeze their own 
products under Foundation control 
may use it. If local promotion and 
advertising thus make the seal well 
known in many areas, it could be ready 
for national promotion by Frozen 
Food Products, Inc., when that or- 
ganization gets into food production. 

The “Frostmaster” plan had _ its 
public introduction in Syracuse at the 
end of March when the Foundation 
held its first annual meeting. For two 
succeeding days, invited guests from 
stores, equipment companies and fro- 
zen food processing companies visited 
the laboratory building, 600 West 
Genesee Street, in numbers far greater 
than were expected. They saw the 
laboratory in action, looked at a dis- 
play of equipment, studied the whole 


Bachrach 
Turee Kincs or Frozen Foops: Lawrence J. Stoll (left), president of Frozen Feed 
Products, Inc., big-scale selling and promotion organization: George W. Meek (center), 


president of Frozen Food Foundation, Inc., technical research organization: Gé rald A. 


Fitzgerald, director of the Foundation with laboratories in Syracuse. New 


York. 
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with the flair of Fifth Avenue . . . tips on teen 
trends from the fashion feedbox . . . a date dress and sports coat 
right off the campus . . . casual cardigan suit at home in any High 
School circle . . . Fashions easy to make at home, easy to take any 
place . . . not smart shop specialties, but down-to-earth dreams! 


Look Lustrous, Lady!... 

how to do the hair-do in six simple steps... 
pointers on props, brushing, shampoo, rinse, 
drying ...a trick to top it off. Selfhelp for a 
million women whowill use the suggestions! 


Should She Marry the Hired Man...? 

Not a gag, but straightforward, serious question! 

... Fifty-five percent of farm mothers say Yes... 

as long as the guy is good—and it’s love. Some 

farm mothers in national survey proved the 

point... had hired-hand husbands! Indication, 
too, that today’s hired man may be an ag school grad, farm 
expert... becoming big business man! 


Successful Homemaking... Serve Fish More Often... 
new “‘gray”’ flour, food ; short course in a la carting 
labelling, farewells. S.... =fz our finny friends. 


Egg Mainstays... %, Quick-To-Mix Desserts... 
~ A meatless menu mm’s. is tempting timesavers for 
\ Bread and Rolls... ~<* hard-pressed pantries. 
We, one nifty that needs no kneading. Laughing At Life... 
w All Around the House... giggles for the gals. 
corner cutters for the lovely hour. Baby’s Bathtime... 


New Life For Old Furniture... tub tips for diaper divers. 
expansion for broken-down chests, 


Simple Lines Are Smart... frill-less PS ; 
‘ frocks for home-hemmers. p | it 
| Cleaning Tips... i fe 
for spring S. O. P. ae . 4 
New Things... ae ss Helps In Home Furnishing _— 
very popular science. 2) living room lifts. 


Ever see so many items of interest to women? . . . iooks 
exactly like the bill of fare in one of the women’s service 


magazines .. . And it is—SuccessFUL FARMING .. . serving 


women in more than a million farm families in the nation’s best 


farm territory—the thirteen Heart States, plus New York and 


Pennsylvania . . . Concentrated where farmers have largest 


investments, highest yields, best cash means . . . More interests, 


wants and needs... offers SF advertisers the most market for the 


money in America . . . SuccessFUL FARMING, Des Moines, New 


York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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| proposed plan of store operation—in. 
| cluding a glimpse at the pilot operation 
| of the ‘‘Frostmaster’’ system by the 
| Dey Bros. store, whose single out}; ing 
| distribution point is in the laboratory 
| building. 

| At the end of the demonstration 
there was no announcement of the 
names of any department stores that 
had committed themselves to the plan, 
However, originator Paul Mazur said: 
“Our plan is integrated but not wholly 
accepted. However, 21 store ownership 
groups with many stores say they are 
going to participate.” 


\ Known throughout 
. the nation, these 
%*; a : ‘ products help give 
= Rochester highest 
A. Y es per capita value 
EVENING ~—_— of manufactured = 
products among all | ef 
| the large cities! QUALITY APPROVED 
IN PARIS * FROZEN FOOD 
Adler-Rochester Clothes FOUNDATION 
EMPLOYMENT TO REACH Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 1 ORGANIZATION 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
RECORD HIGH IN 1946 | Ssh Xestn | 
Bond Clothes | Wit Ir Ger Famous? New seal of 
Clapp Baby Foods | quality approval to be used by Frozen 
RIGHT now, Bourjois, Inc. Cutler Mail Chutes | Food Foundation, Inc., Syracuse. N. Y. 
is upping employment 20% to satis- Delco Automatic Heat 
fy a record demand for Evening In Eastman Kodaks | 
Paris and other Bourjois cosmetics. Evening in Paris Cosmetics | 
Fanny Farmer Candies | . The pilot operation in Syracuse by 
PRODUCTION will reach Fashion Park Clothes | the Dey Bros. store, under the close 
an all-time high when present em- French's Mustard | eye of the Foundation grew out of a 
ployment expansion is complete— General Railway Signals smaller-scale effort by Carrier Corp. 
well-paid Bourjois cosmetic work- Gleason Gear Cutters in a test store in its own plant. Dey 
ers will enjoy permanent, year- G-M Auto Accessories | Bros. took over early last fall. Three 
round employment. Graflex Cameras | hundred cabinets of approved type 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes | were rented—not sold—to Syracuse 
ONLY 12 other cities equal Hickok Belts end Braces | families, mostly in the $4,000-$6,000 
Rochester’s value of industrial pro- Mason & Hamlin Pianos | income bracket. Except for cabinet 
duction. But Rochester’s per capita Matris Shoes sales, the effort has been to make it 
value is highest of all! These Michaels-Stern Clothes | an enterprise typical in all respects to 
skilled, high-wage finished product Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks | | the plan F.F.P. now urges department 
workers make more, spend more to Ritter Dentist's Equipment _ stores to adopt. ean. 
live better! teen Gh Every 10 days a price list of all 
sses . ° . 
Snider's Catsup | frozen foods in stock is delivered to 
GOOD living also prevails Stromberg-Carlson Radios | each of the 300 customers. Two girls 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 Superba Cravats | trained in the voice-and-manner arts of 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- Teles. Thormonstons | selling by telephone make regular calls 
ous communities and one of the Timely Clothes | at 10-day. intervals on whatever days 
richest farm areas in the East—all Todd Protectographs | have been chosen by the customers— 
dominantly covered by Rochester’s a Women's Arch-Aid Shoes J | with the calls grouped about evenly 


two fine newspapers! per day. One refrigerated truck de- 
livers each day’s orders three days ater. 
The operation centers in low-cost space 
outside the downtown area. Over-the- 
counter sales of frozen food are made 
in both the distributing center and in 
a new foods section in the store as 
well. . 
Here are some of the outstanding 


TIMES-UNION DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
Evening __ Morning and Sunday 


The Ga Co.... Publisher of 21 Family | 
ROCHESTER NY) 2 
Los Angetes Chicago San Francisco 
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HOW MUCH CAN THE NAKED EYE SEE? 


There is much that does not meet the eye during preliminary 
interviews: facts and qualities about a man which have an im- 
portant bearing on his success or failure in a sales job. 


KLEIN INSTITUTE SALES APTITUDE PROCEDURES 
indicate what the naked eye can’t see. There are hidden qualities 
—traits, abilities, interests and aptitudes that are not revealed by 
interviews or by previous sales records. Yet these qualities may 
be those which destine a man for success or failure in a particular 
sales position. 


The Klein Institute Sales Aptitude Test Procedures will help 
you to carry the burden of selecting men. KLEIN INSTITUTE 
REPORTS will supply psychological data to lower costly turnover 
and afford a greater degree of selectivity in sales personnel. 


We have just prepared a “LETTER” TO CLIENTS which 
will tell you more about us and what we do. A request on your 


letterhead will bring you a copy. Just ask for: “April 10th 
Letter to Clients”. 


THE KLEIN INSTITUTE 
FOR APTITUDE TESTING, INC. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING * 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: MUrray Hill 3-8606 
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developments from the Syracuse pilot 
operations: 


1. Although average United States 
consumption of frozen foods is run- 
ning around $5 to $6 per family per 
year, sales of frozen foods under the 
‘Frostmaster’’ plan are running over 
$200 per family per year, despite a 
still restricted supply situation and 
relatively limited varieties. 

2. Although a high average depart- 
ment store charge account runs about 
$75 to $100 a year, the ‘‘Frostmaster’’ 
plan has produced charge accounts 


averaging over twice that figure for 
all sorts of merchandise purchased in 
the store. Obviously, telephone selling 
of frozen foods makes friends for Dey 
Bros. Of the 300 test customers 70 
have become new charge accounts. 

3. Contrasting with the $50 to $80 
of high average sales per square foot 
of department store selling space, 
“Frostmaster’” over-counter frozen 
food volume approaches an annual 
figure of $200 per square foot. 

4. Use of the ‘Frostmaster’’ home- 
delivery service has reduced time re- 
quired by housewives for food shop- 


are finding 


January . . 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


in LAWRENCE Vices 
New and higher peaks are easy to find in Lawrence. 
Bank deposits have reached a new high of $138,846,364 
. . » wages in February showed a 10.5% increase over 
. annual retail sales approximate $50,686,- 


000.00, a jump of 8.2% over the previous year!! 


The Eagle-Tribune is the only daily 
newspaper devoted exclusively to this 
rewarding market. Net paid circula- 
tion over 35,000 ABC. Read in 95 
out of 100 homes. 
population 128,519. 


Serving hundreds of national advertisers 


te EAGLE-TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. =-NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Pal 


—_ 


AEC City Zone 
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ping, preparation and cooking by tour 
to six hours weekly, a total of 20 to 
30 days of “more time for living”’ an- 
nually. 

5. Less than 2% of families in the 
pilot experiment requested discontinu- 
ance of the service. 

6. Casual news of the pilot opera. 
tion created a spontaneous demand 
from 1,200 neighbors, friends and 
others for the ‘‘Frostmaster’’ service. 
They were not added to the test list, 
however. 

7. Average sales check per home- 
delivery family is running in excess 


of $5. 


The effect of the pilot survey has 
been to confirm the original theories 
as to what would make a satisfactory 
kitchen storage cabinet for frozen 
foods. The ‘‘Frostmaster’’ unit is, in 
its present form, a top-opening cabinet, 
standing 36 inches high in order to he 
on a level with other kitchen work 
surfaces. It is 23 inches deep and 
about 30 inches in width. It can hold 
up to 120 pounds of frozen food, 
about a two weeks’ supply for the 
average family, representing a food 
“inventory” worth $30 to $40. 


Operating Cost: $1 a Month 


The ‘‘Frostmaster” unit is not pri- 
marily designed as a freezing cabinet. 
A small amount of freezing, however, 
can be done in it, and customers take 
advantage of this feature. On a 
metered basis, the ‘Frostmaster’s” 
Operating cost runs about $1 a month 
in Syracuse. 

The experience of Dey Bros. indi- 
cates that delivery costs can be low 
enough to enable the “Frostmaster’ 
system to compete with cash-and-carry 
stores, but as it stands. now, 300 cus- 
tomers are too few for the unit set-up. 
The same refrigerated truck and stor- 
age facilities could handle at least 
twice as many customers if they are 
not too widely distributed  geo- 
graphically. 

The pilot operation now having 
succeeded, Frozen Food Products, Inc., 
believes most of the kinks have been 
ironed out of the “Frostmaster’’ plan 
and that department stores will soon 
constitute a big market not only for 
equipment but for a vast volume 0! 
frozen meats, fish, fruits, vegetables, 
salads, pies, and whatnot. 

F.F.P., however, is “trying not to 
over-sell itself.”’ Its basic ideas are to 
hold down distributive costs and hol¢ 
up quality. Obviously the best places 
to hold down costs of distribution are 
in the densest, high-income trading 
areas. That’s where Frozen Food Prod- 
ucts’ selling efforts are now centered. 
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SELLING THROUGH EYES & EARS 


Cuff-Notes on Current Merchandising Movies 


The Film 


Comments 


| Where to Get It 


Distributing | 
America’s Goods | 
| 


Frailey’s Letter 
Clinic | 


Science Studies 
Hair Washing 


| 


Why does 59c out of every consumer dollar go for distribution 
costs? This 10-minute, 16-mm sound film, based on the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s survey “Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much?” supplies the answers in a way to interest consumers, 
employes, businessmen and students. It explains with animated 
graphs and acticn scenes the role in distribution of whole- 
salers, retailers, salesmen, transportation, storaging, and adver- 
tising, and itemizes the cost of each distribution function. You 
can purchase a print from the producer, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, or rent it 
through your state university extension library. 


These six sound-slide films are for the “goozlers,” that breed 
of letter writers who “beg to advise” and “wish to state that 
yours has arrived of recent date.” They are to help executives 
replace the “goozle’—those outworn, meaningless words and 
phrases that clutter up correspondence—with words that make 
a letter short and to the point, yet friendly and courteous. 
Each film runs 15 minutes. 


To instruct restaurant and hotel personnel in the art of 
making and serving good coffee, the 25-minute training sound 
motion picture “Tremendous Trifles,” is being shown in 
schools and colleges offering institution management courses, 
and at meetings of local, regional and national restaurant 
associations. It’s the joint work of coffee experts and restau- 
rant operators who sought a simple, uniform way to brew 
good coffee so they both can sell more coffee. 


Can you use a laboratory research movie as a sales promotional 
tool? At Procter & Gamble, the answer is “yes.” P&G is 
showing its movie on hair shampooing—as seen through the 
microscope—to beauty shop operators, This movie, taken during 
laboratory study of individual human hairs, compares the 
cleanliness of hair when washed with ordinary soap and with 
Drene, Procter & Gamble’s alkyl sulfate shampoo. 


| 
| 
| 


Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

| 20 North Wacker Drive 

| Chicago 6, Ill. 


| 


| The Dartnell Corp. 

| Ravenswood and Leland 
| Avenue 

| Chicago 40, Ill. 

| 


Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau 

60 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Ivorydale 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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N.Y. Buying Groups Increase 
Department Store Memberships in 1946 


N four previous issues SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT printed the member- 
ships of the principal department 
store groups (September 1, 1932, 

April 20, 1934, March 1, 1937, and 
March 1, 1944). Sales executives are 
again asking for an up-to-date chart 
of the same kind, and we present it 
here on pages 70, 71, 72 and 74. 

On pages 70 and 71 are included 
only the memberships in the principal 
cities—roughly, the 100,000 group. 
Additional . memberships in smaller 
cities appear on pages 72 and 74. For 
most of the groups, therefore, the in- 
formation on pages 70 and 71 is not 
complete without the information on 
pages 72 and 74. 


Types of Buying “Machinery” 

We point out here, as we did be- 
fore, that there are only a few big 
stores that are not affiliated with one 
of the big New York City central 
buying organizations: Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., and Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago; Best & Co. and B. Altman 
& Co., New York City, and John 
Wanamaker (although Wanamaker 


has, of course, the buying power of 
two stores in New York City and in 


Philadelphia), being among them. 
Since these data were printed last, Lord 
& Taylor, James McCreery Co., New 
York City, and Hahne & Co., Newark, 
N. J., are now doing their own buying 
and are no longer affiliated with Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corp., New York 
City. 

The other stores formerly afhliated 
with Associated Dry Goods Corp. have 
joined buying offices as follows: J. N. 
Adams & Co., Buffalo, has gone over 
to Mutual Buying Syndicate, Inc. Wm. 
T. Hengerer, Buffalo; Stewart & Co., 
Baltimore; Stewart Dry Goods Co., 
Louisville; Powers Dry Goods Co., 
Minneapolis, have all joined the 
Cavendish Trading Corp. 

O'Connor, Moffatt & Co., recently 
acquired R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., sub- 
sidiary in San Francisco, has joined 
the Macy Associates Buying Office, 
New York City. 

For those who are unfamiliar with 
the scope and set-up of the major 
groups, we suggest reference to an 
article which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 15, 1931, issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, titled “Keys to a Four 
Billion Dollar Market.” 

In that article four types of buying 
“machinery” in the independent store 
field were commented upon: 
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1. There are the individually oper- 
ated and owned stores that buy from 
road salesmen and periodically send 
their own buyers to New York City, 
Chicago, California, and other markets. 

2. There are the stores that purchase 
buying service from resident buying 
offices in New York City. Stores served 
in this way have no connection with 
other stores served by the buying office, 
but they render greater service by com- 
bined market representation. 

3. There are the various groups of 
stores that feel the necessity for hav- 
ing more than a buying service ren- 
dered by an office not controlled by 
them. These stores have merged their 
efforts and set up a central organiza- 
tion in New York City with proper 
capital structure to: 

(a) Do research work. 

(b) Do gorge work. 

(c) Work out uniform methods of 
accounting. 

(d) Exchange operating figures be- 
tween stores. 

(e) Study advertising methods and 
uniform selling plans. 

(f) Perform a daily style service. 

(g) Set up a central buying or- 
ganization of specialists in each line to 
assist store buyers on their regular trips 
to New York City, to buy for the store 
buyers when the buyers are not in the 
market, to organize the buying of mer- 
chandise when large volume can be 
used advantageously. 

4. There are those stores that have 
exchanged their stocks for the stock 
of a holding company, either privately 
or publicly held. In these cases the 
operations are similar to the operation 
of Class 3, only here there is financial 
control. 

Stores are now concerned about 
holding the large volume of business 
enjoyed during the war years, and 
there is a definite trend among the 
various groups to band together to de- 
velop basic stock items according to 
specifications and to develop volume 
under private brands throughout the 
stores—such as Affiliated Retailers 
(the Macy-May group) and National 
Merchandising Corp. (the Felix Lili- 
enthal & Co., Inc., group). 

Another example is Arkwright, Inc. 
This buying office has a program for 
collective centralized purchasing. How- 
ever, this group of stores is not forcing 
private brands particularly, but through 
collective centralized purchasing it 
aims to give better service to customers. 

Mutual Buying Syndicate, Inc., 


has in operation for its independent 
store group a program for collective 
purchasing—“Forward Marketing Pro- 
gram.” It is a broad program designed 
to benefit both the retailer and the 
manufacturer, and is based on these 
four steps: 

1. Thorough research to enable 
long-term planning in the purchasing 
of quality staple merchandise. 

2. Creation and development of 
these items through close cooperation 
with leading manufacturers. 

3. Planned long-term purchases to 
insure steady (and therefore econom- 
ical) production. 

4. Planned store promotion through 
coordinated advertising and display 
to insure steady (and profitable) sales, 


Assures Maximum Efficiency 


The program, according to Mutual 
executives, assures the maximum efh- 
ciency by the Mutual stores. Yet it 
aims to help keep manufacturers run- 
ning 12 months of the year; to 
eliminate unprofitable dull periods and 
expensive shutdowns. It aims at the 
steady sales of standard merchandise 
through more skillful buying and sell- 
ing with a fair profit all around. 
Mutual management emphasizes that 
it is not the purpose of the program 
to seek special price concessions. It 
does see to it that prices are fair and 
competitive, quality considered; be- 
yond this, however, price, in itself, 
ceases to be a factor. 

At the helm of the program is the 
Executive Planning Board, composed 
of seven store owners who work in 
close collaboration with F. J. Bradley, 
president of Mutual, who originated 
the program. Under this board’s guid- 
ance are 27 active committees, each 
specializing in one class of merchan- 
dise. The committee members, totaling 
125, are merchandise managers and 
store buyers from the Mutual stores. 
Each is a specialist in his own field. 

These are but a few of the examples 
of the trend in collective purchasing 
to solve the problems of buying and 
selling in a peacetime economy. It all 
points the way to concentration on 
those items most in demand by the 
consumer, as evidenced by the store 
sales, and it points the way to a con- 
solidation of price lines indicated by 
the consumer's preferences. 

The charts and lists printed in the 
following pages are copyrighted an 
may not be reprinted without pet 
mission of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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CAESAR and 
CLEOPATRA 


Along the Delaware 4@& a” 
as along the Nile 


It Takes a Combination 
To Make History 
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be g hefo: e Ma eombination—The Record and One Other— 
air hypnotize is making history—sales history. In the 
i. multi-billion dollar Philadelphia market, 
ey, one newspaper out of three is always essen- 
ted tial to any combination aimed at complete 
= 2 clicked with critics and cus- advertising coverage. How people think 
ad tomers alike. Their’ appeal has never determines what they read—and what they 
ing aned! Even today, another terrific two- read determines what they buy. Philadel- 
and - some, Claude Rains and Vivien Leigh, are phia liberals read The Record. Philadelphia 
‘- / packing ’em in in England with a Techni- traditionalists read one, or both, of the city’s 
ples ® color film version of the match that made two conservative papers. That’s why “It Takes 
sin? history. The Record —and One Other” to cover 
and And down along the Delaware, another America’s Third Largest Market. 
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“a QUARTER MILLION DAILY - HALF MILLION SUNDAY 
and Represented Nationally by George A. McDevitt Co.—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland 
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CITIES 


Akron 
Albany 
Allentown 
Atlanta 


Baltimore 
Birmingham... .. 
re 


Bridgeport 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 


Canton 
Charlotte 


Chattanooga 
Chicago. 


Cincinnati. .... 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Elizabeth 
El Paso 
Fall River 
Flint 

Fort Wayne 
Fort Worth 
Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 


Knoxville 


Lincoln 
Little Rock 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 


Louisville. 
Memphis 
Miami. . 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville... . 


Newark 

New Bedford 
New Haven 
New Orleans 


New York City. 


Norfolk. . . 
Oakiand...... 


Oklahoma City 
Omaha..... 


Paterson. . 
Peoria 
Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh 


Providence. . 
Reading...... 
Richmond. . . 
Rochester... . 
Sacramento. .. 
St. Louis 


St. Paul...... 
Salt Lake City. 


San Antonio. 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


Scranton...... 
Seattie........ 
Sioux City. .... 
Spokane 


Syracuse. . 


Tacoma. 
Tampa 

Terre Haute. . 
Toledo 
Trenton 

Tulsa 
Washington 
Wheeling. . 


Wichita. . 
Wilkes-Barre 


Wilmington 
Worcester 
Youngstown 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Portland, Ore... .. 


Springfield, Mass. 


*Allied Purchasing 
1440 Broadway 


*Arkwright, Inc. 


128 W. 3ist St. 


Assoc. Merchan- 


disi ° 
1440 pe 


*Frederick Atkins 
11 W. 42nd St. 


*Cavendish 
Trading Corp. 
1412 Broadway 


| 


City Stores 
Mercantile Co. 
132 W. 31st St. 


Seventeen Principal Retail Store Groups andffhe 


*Fel ‘ 
Gimbel Brothers ry Lilieatha be 


116 W. 33rd St. 


A. Polsky Co. 


O'Neill & Co. 


Jordan Marsh Co. 
\c, Fe way Co. 


MorehouseMartensCo 
Titche-Goettinger Co. 


Herpolsheimer Co. 
Pomeroy’s, Inc. 

‘ 
Geo. B. Peck, Inc. 


c. H. benaad Co. 


Gilchrist Co. 

Smith Murray Co. - 
The Namm Store 

E. W. Edwards & Son 


MacKenzie & Jones 
Efird’s Dept. Store 


Ernst Kern Co. 


Levy Bros. , 


Frank Dry Goods 
w.c. ees &. 
Wurzburg D 


Wise Smith Co. 


aaa 
Deitch Bros. 


Dey Bros. & Co. 
‘Fisher Co. 


Maas Bros., inc. 


W. G. Swartz Co. 


\Kahn’s 
Halliburton’s 
J. L .Brandeis & 
\ Sons 


Block & Kuhi Co. 
Solo’ 


{Bo 


yds, Inc. 


'|\ Federal Supply Co. 


Olds, Wortman & 
“i 
The Shepard Co. 


jE. W. Edwards & 


Vandever D. G. Co. 
The Princess Shop 


{ Western Dept. Stores 


Rich's, Inc. 
Hutzler Bros. Co. 


John Shillito Co. 


iy Higbee Co. 
F. & R. Lazrus 


Rike-Kumler Co. 


‘J. L. Hudson Co. 


Foley Bros. D.G. Co. 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 


Burdine’s 
Boston Store 
The Dayton Co. 


/Strawbridge & 
| Clothier 
Joseph Horne Co. 


Thalthimer Bros. 
B. Forman Co. 


$. P. Dunham & Co. 


R. H. Stearns Co. 


Flint & Kent 


Chas. A. Stevens 
H. & S. Pogue 
Halle Bros. Co. 


Paul Steketee & Sons. 
G. Fox & Co. 


H. P. Wasson & Co. 
John hense D.G. 


| J. W. Robinson Co. 


| ¥e A. Chapman ( Co. 


{Thomas Kilpatrick 
& Co. 
George Allen, inc. — 


(Sibley, Lindsay & 
\ Curr Co. 


Pittsburgh Merc. Co. 


A. Harris & Co. 
Elder & Johnston 
Denver D. G. Co. 


Stewart D.G .Co. 
J. Goldsmith & Sons 


Ed. Schuster & Co. 


\ 


Powers D. G. Co. 


{Chas. A. Kaufman 
\D. H. Holmes Ltd. 


voort-Barney 


The Marston Co. 
City of Paris D. G. 


Lansburgh & Bro. 


| 


| (Strouse-Hirshberg 


R. H. White Corp. 


OppenheimCollinsCo. 
OppenheimCollinsCo. 


Kaufman Straus Co. 
B. Lowenstein 
Richard Store Co. 


Maison Blanche Co. 


OppenheimCollinsCo. { Sak’s 5th Ave. 


{Lit Brothers 


\OppenheimCollinsCo. 


» Ine, 
31-29 W. "34th St, iW. 31 
a 


| 


Epstein & Sons Mie Hub 
Epstein & Sons 
D. Pizitz DG Co, yoer Phill 


Raymond's, Ine, 


J. 
a. 
L. 


Federman Co, 


| Sattier’s 


Loveman’s, Inc, 
Goldblatt Bros, 
seme — 


Fries & Schule Co, 


“Perkins Bros. (ch'n; 
Adler & Childs 


Leonard Bros, 
Chas. Trankla &Co 


| L. Strauss & Co. | 


The Gus BlassCo, 
Walkers, Inc, 
Fifth St. Store 


| Gimbel Bros. | 


Sen ie Krauss Co. 
(Gimbel Bros. | 
Hearns Dept. Str. 
(Sak's 3 34th St. 
saieihan deste baat hul's, In 
| Capwell, Sullivan 
|) & Furth 


ee P. A. Bergner Co. 

Stern & Co. 
Spear & Co. 
Charles F. Berg 


| Outlet Co. 


Gimbel Bros. 
Gimbel Brothers 


| nodes Dot dein 


| 
10. Faik’s Dpt. Som 
, Bros,, | 


| Goldenberg Co. 
The Hub 


tBranch of C. C, 


Andersp Stores Co. 


*For membership in small cities see Pages 72 and 74, 


ndgfheir National Membership in Principal Cities 
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ne H Co. Buying Office ay Stores Co., Inc.) | Syndicate, Inc. | & 2. Seth Association Trading Co., Inc. | ring & HoweH Co. 
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~ a 3 ee ree eee, seve morrecereren The Hower Corp. Akron 
OOP be Re RR ES | W.M.Whitney&Co “ie ee ene ae Ora Sie ee 1s AOL Albany 
Pe cree eee ee Hess Bros. neaene See practi ab Saat Allentown 
PIII Tiacca ciepaaceuens odds ssxwnsegnecaveckonosuunnebeneoee3 J.M. High Ek RE NERC GPE Re Tha Atlanta 
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| | \ Varnell Co. 
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| (Wilshire) | \ Stores, Inc. 
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ii EES Sdudat ie ae Sk Maan aes (lk eS Sera =e John Gerber Co. Memphis 
LT mee Tiare eres KISSES hts | cantileCorp. .. i Set Fe Sakae aki tad ike Scaetets Miami 
a Fs Sia tees ee nh Sc MR ear Milwaukee 
eee Saar oof eee Minneapolis 
Sf) TRAE Pate VRE eee Castner-Knott i, Se rrenee! Rei DIRE nES eee eee Cain-Sloan Co Nashville 
| «GG. Go. 
| L. Bamberger | ied TTS TEPER MET no ses ee Meee Me a Newel, SOREN Newark 
eer eee eaten: Fe Ca aCe Rae eae N.BedfordDG Co.|............. . New Bedford 
NE i eee I. ‘Edw. Malley Co. SESE OR: ERENCE E Shartenberg’s, Inc.|........ New F.aven 
i eh caictcinacciccde swecutocaabcers | POE fei ate [cocirrtesttttttes|eeseeeseseseees [eeeertreeecees Mayer Israel’ . New Orleans 
} 
Co. | Sere errr | be Se Pee Lae ee PEMA RES? Aes URN sl | hte: 62 .. New York City 
\ Co. 
RR es ee ies Ames & Brownley | beR Rohe SeUe RHE eI waeecles sd ok araeae woes Smith & Welton . .Norfolk 
"a. Bros. nena taaomenamneae EEF R OEE ES TAN EROS BCR ES NEO NEEEEE SSG wut | ela Chee oe John Breuner Co. . Oakland 
it 
nah ataline mene nies | bak ties John A. Brown Co Daeg Hae Ce oe ASE ee ebaee . Oklahoma City 
EE Eee Te EEE! KN TOE EE ere) Wes Ge PT TSN Be, Pe Omaha 
| 
“ TE ee | Lins en hbaneeeetedaaouee EEE: RP PEE ey eee Pee Paterson 
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& Co. | | PP PEO Ee. Pree EET TE. ay rae Frank & Seder Ne ae Be ona at aicawe ee Philadelphia 
| A REE Se, ns, Sak ae eRer. Boggs & Buhl Frank & Seder Jonasson’s i, A nidkdvenecdense's ds Povxcxan Pittsburgh 
| | Rosenbaum Co. Co. 
ys F. Berg mipooroanonta nan Babeenanernensns dmetenshnhienscas eeu neater ates ‘i OEE cd onsinpuu an cecinaekenaianiedss Roberts Bros. ..Portland, Ore. 
0. 
ee sc re | je enheboe eee enon eae xs Eee nee ee eS Meno Pieatncn eens Providence 
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5 ET, nore re eerie. SENS APES a ea HS aS Miller & Rhoads Richmond 
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; | Southwick Co. 
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Forbes & Wailace Albert Steiger Co. Springfield, Mass. 
ee ey) Cae me one ar ‘' SO 3 aes >| a ene en {L. A. Witherill, . Syracuse 
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: \Geo. R. Taylor Co. Co. 
AY el ee Ces Ce eee eee Buck’s, Inc. ee hs pas ... Wichita 
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Pyle Co | L —™ Inc. 
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*For membership in small cities see Pages 72 and 74, 


Allied Purchasing Corp. 


Baker, Ore. ....C.C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Blackfoot, Idaho. .C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Boise, Idaho..... C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Buhl, Idaho ..... C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
» a ee A. E. Troutman Co. 
eter, FR. cccaccces Troutman Reiber Co. 
Cascade, Idaho. . .C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
*Connellsville, Pa.....A. E. Troutman Co. 
A WHOA, sectccarcens Edwards Co. 
> ae A. E. Troutman Co. 
rere Rumbaugh, Maclain 
Glenns Ferry, Idaho 

C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Gooding, Idaho. .C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
*Great Falls, Mont. ............ Paris Co. 
Greensboro, N. C The Meyer's Co. 
Greensburg, Pa.......A. E. Troutman Co. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
NE TNs. o's ce eats A. E. Troutman Co. 
Jackson, Mich. ..........L. H. Field Co. 
JS) Se ee: B. Gertz 
Lake Charles, La.....The Muller Co., Ltd. 
Rois edacanwees S. P. Reed Co. 
Pe i ctevknasdhes L. Samler, Inc. 
Lewiston, Idaho. .C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Logan, Utah ....C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
ee i ee The Bon Marché 
Lynchburg, Va...C. M. Guggenheimer Co. 
Malden, Mass........... F. N. Joslin Co. 
McCall, Idaho. ..C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Mountain Home, Idaho 
C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Ontario, Ore.....C.C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Parma, Idaho. ...C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Payette, Idaho .. = - Anderson Stores Co. 


Ogden, Utah 


Pendleton, Ore... Anderson Stores Co. 
Pontiac, Mich. .............Waite’s, Inc. 
SD , Se ee Pomeroy’s, Inc. 
Pueblo, Colo..... Anderson Stores Co. 


we et 
Rapid City, S.D., C.C. Anderson Stores Co. 
.¢ 


Richland, Wash., Anderson Stores Co. 
Savannah, Ga ....B. H. Levy 
Springfield, Mo. ............ Heer’s, Inc. 
Twin Falls, Idaho, C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Vale, Ore. C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa James Black D. G. Co. 
Weiser, Idaho ...C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
"Yakima, Wash. ......... Barnes, Woodin 


Arkwright, Inc. 


Ashland, Ky......Ashland Dry Goods Co. 
Auburn, N. Y.....Auburn Dry Goods Co. 
Bakersfield, Calif 
a eee 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Hills, McLean & Haskins 
Braddock, Pa...Ohringer Home Furn. Co. 
Bristol, Conn Muzzy Bros. Co 
I IN in wine ac ecuaiee Gilchrist Co. 
Corning, N. Y The Rockwell Co. 
Covington, Ky. ......John R. Coppin Co. 
Davenport, Iowa M. L. Parker Co. 
Douglas, Ariz.....Levy Bros. D. G. Co. 
The Orr Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. . 
Endicott, N. Y 
Fargo, N. D Herbst Dept. Store 
Fayetteville, N. C.....Capitol Dept. Store 
Fresno, Calif... . D. G. Co. 
Smith Dry Goods Co. 
Glens Falls, N. Y.....Economy D. G. Co. 
Great Falls, Strain Bros. 
Hackensack, N. J.. .Packard Bamberger Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio Wilmur’s 
Hazleton, Pa 
Herkimer, N. Y.....H. G. Munger & Co. 
Hiawatha, Kan........ H. O. Middlebrook 
Holden, W. Va Island Creek Stores 
Hollywood, Calif. ..Broadway-Hollywood 
Hornell, N. Y.....Tuttle & Rockwell Co. 
Huntington, L. I.. .Hartmann’s Dept. Store 


1Branches of A. E. Troutman Co., Greens- 


burg, Pa. 
*Branches of C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
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Brody Bros. 
Johnstown, Pa Penn Traffic Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich Gilmore Bros. 
Lafayette, Ind. ....... Loebe & Hene Co. 
Lansing, Mich....... F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lexington, Ky...Mitchell Baker Smith Co. 
Lockport, N. Y 
Lynchburg, Va.....Snyder & Berman, Inc. 
Meadville, Pa.. .Crawford County D. G. Co. 
Miami Beach, Fla Morris Bros. 


Middletown, N. Y...Tompkins D. G. Co. 


Middletown, Ohio Central Store, Inc. 
New Rochelle, N. Y...H. R. Ware Corp. 
Chatlin’s Dept. Store 


Oneonta, N. Y Oneonta Dept. Store 
Painesville, Ohio Gail G. Grant Co. 
Pasadena, Calif. ...... Broadway-Pasadena 
Royce & Wright Co. 
CN ssc eaw ener England Bros. 
Phoenix, Ariz Korrick’s, Inc. 
Gilchrist Co. 
Roanoke, Va 

Rutland, Vt Economy Dept. Stores 
Saginaw, Mich. ...W. C. Wieghmann Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y The Carl Co. 
Sioux Falls, S. D Fantle Bros., Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio. . Springfield Richards, Inc. 
Springfield, Vt.....Economy Dept. Stores 

Steubenville, Ohio 
Torrington, Conn McCann's, Inc. 
Tuscon, Ariz.....Levy Bros. Clothing Co. 
Union City, N. J A. Holthausen 
Utica, N. Y Berger's Dept. Store 
Monnig’s 
Walton, Mass Gilchrist Co. 
Wassau, Wis Heinemann Bros. Co. 
Wassau, Wis.....United Cloak Shop, Inc. 
Waterbury, Conn... .Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wellsville, N. Y.....Rockwell Bros. & Co. 
. reer S F. C. Middlebrook 


Allied Merchandisers of 
Canada 


(Arkwright, Inc., Foreign Dept. ) 


Fort Williams, Ont. ......Chapples Ltd. 
a | of eee The Wood Bros. Ltd. 
Hamilton, G. W. Robinson Cv. 
Montreal, Que.......Jas. A. Ogilvy’s Ltd. 
Montreal, Que DuPuis Freres Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont Chas. Ogilvy Ltd. 
Regina, Sask. . .R. H. Williams & Sons Ltd. 
St. John, N. B. 

Manchester, Robertson, Allison Ltd. 


Associated Merchandising Corp. 
Foreign 


Canada... .Hudson’s Bay Co. Retail Stores 
Canal Zone Panama Railroad Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii......... Liberty House 
London, England Harrods, Ltd. 
Melbourne, Australia Myer Emporium 
St. John’s, Newfoundland’... James Baird 
Cape Town, S. A., Garlick/Orr Organization 
Stockholm, Sweden. . .Nordiska Kompaniet 
Sydney, Australia Farmer & Co. 


Frederick Atkins, Inc. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa... .. .The Killian Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colo Giddings 
Hempstead, N. Y.....Franklin Shops, Inc. 
Madison, Wis...Harry S. Manchester, Inc. 
Phoenix, Ariz Goldwaters 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...Luckey Platt & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo Townsend & Wall 
South Bend, Ind... .George Wyman & Co. 


Frederick Atkins. Inc. 
Dept.) 


Hamilton, Bermuda, Trimingham Bros. Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada, Henry Morgan & Co. Ltd. 


Cavendish Trading Corp. 
Ashville, N. C Ivey's, Inc. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Yowell-Drew-Ivey Co. 
Greenville, $. C. ... 2000 Ivey-Keith Co. 
New Castle, Pa... ..Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 


(Foreign 


Orlando, mB. ..... Yowell-Drew-lvey Co 
Warren, Ohio, The Strouss-Hirschbers Co, 


City Stores Mercantile (5. 


Garden City, N. Y., Oppenheim Colli- 
White Plains, N. Y., Oppenheim Collins > 


Felix Lilienthal & Co. 


Alexandria, La Weiss & Goidring 
Bakersfield, Calif. ....Brock, Malcoim Co 
Baton Rouge, La Erich Sternberg 
Beacon, N. Y Schoonmaker & Sons 
Beaumont, Tex The Fair, Inc. 
M. O. King Co, 
El Centro, Calif M. O. King Co, 
Fort Dodge, Ia Gates D. G. Co. 
Grand Island, Neb. ......S. N. Wolbach 
Indio, Calif Harris Co 
Indio, Calif M. O. King Co. 
SE I is enonceucs The Emporium 
Lake Charles, La The Fair, Inc. 
Lexington, Ky Purcell’s 
Lowell, Mass A. G. Pollard Co. 
Meriden, Miss Marks Rothenberg 
Mobile, Ala........ L. Hammel D. G. Co. 
Napa, Calif W. R. Carithers Sons 
Newburg, N. Y Schoonmaker & Sons 
Phoenix, Ariz Diamond D. G. Co. 
Port Arthur, Tex The Fair, Inc. 
Raleigh, N. C, ....... Boylan Pearce, Inc. 
Se eee Harris, Co. 
Richmond, Calif Albert's, Inc. 
San Bernardino, Calif Harris Co. 
San Jose, Calif........... L. Hart & Son 
Santa Monica, Calif.....H.C. Henshey Co. 
San Raphael, Calif Albert's, Inc. 
Santa Rosa, Calif.....W. R. Carithers Sons 
Vallejo, Calif W. R. Carithers Sons 
Wichita Falls, Texas Levin's, Inc. 


Felix Lilienthal & Co. 
Dept.) 


Capetown, South Africa Simon Davis 
Capetown, South Africa ......Stuttaford’s 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. .Robert Simpson Co. 
Hamilton, Bermuda....H. A. & E. Smith 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. .H. Boyer Pty. Ltd. 
Johannesburg, South Africa . . .Stuttaford’s 
Liverpool, England Lewis's Ltd. 
London, England Lewis's Ltd. 
Manchester, England Lewis's Ltd. 
Montreal, 7 Robert Simpson Co. 
Regina, Sask. ....... Robert Simpson Co. 
Toronto, Ont. .......Robert Simpson Co 


Kirby, Block & Co. 


Alexandria, s 
Alliance, Ohio. ...Spring Holzworth, Inc 
Asbury Park, N. J Steinback Co. 
Ashville, N. C Bon Marche 
Ashtabula, Ohio 

Austin, Tex. ....E. M. Scarbrough & Sons 
Bangor, Me Freese’s 
Baton Rouge, La 

Battle Creek, Mich...L. W. Robinson Co 
Bloomington, Ill., W. H. Roland Dept. Store 
Bristol, Tenn The H. P. King Co. 
Champaign, IIl W. Lewis & Co 
Charleston, W. Va The Diamond 
Columbus, Ga.......... J. A. Kirven Co. 
Corinth, Miss A. Rubel & Co 
Danville, Ill Meis Bros., Inc. 
i ae L. Herman 
Dubuque, Ia.......... J. F. Stampfer Co. 
Easton, Pa Wm. Laubach & Sons 
Elgin, Iil Joseph Spiess Co 
Evansville, Ind DeJong’s, Inc. 
Fairmont, W. Va., J. M. Hartley & Sons Co. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. .Tuerke Mercantile Co. 
Great Falls, Mont Paris Fligman ©. 
Greensburg, Pa....... S. W. Rose & Sons 
Greenville, S. C. ...... Myers-Arnold Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio. ..Robinson Schwenn 
Hattiesburg, Miss., Fine Bros.-Matison Co. 
Helena, Mont New York D. G. @. 
Ithaca, N. Y Rothschild Bros. 
Jackson, Miss R. E. Kennington : 
Johnson City, Tenn Kings, 1 
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a WOR is the New York 


Al ENTION advertisers, agencymen, timebuyers—all businessmen 


— who are, or should be, using radio in New York today. 
WOR can now make a statement that cannot be made by any other 


station in New York... . 


{ 


station tuned to longest 

in the most homes during the 
daytime (6:00 am to 6:00 pm) 
In a 4-state, 78-county area 


including metropolitan New York* 


*based on the Nielsen Radio Index — New York Area=Oct.-Nov., 1945 
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Johnstown, Pa............. Glosser Bros. 
Lancaster, Pa......... M. Tg Garvin & Co. 
Lansing, Mich......... ye w. Knapp Co. 


Laurel, Miss.....Fine Bros.—Matison Co. 


Lexington, Ky........... Ben Snyder, Inc. 
Logansport, Ind... .Schmitt—Kloepfer Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. ........ D. Moses & Co. 
OE “reer Burden, Smith & Co. 
Middletown, Ohio....... John Ross Store 


Montgomery, Ala....Nachman & Meertief 
Mount Vernon, Ohio... .J. S. Ringwalt Co. 
New Castle, Pa.....New Castle D. G. Co. 
Newport News, Va., Nachman’s Dept. Store 


rer: Alsop’s 
Portsmouth, Ohio...... Marting Bros. Co. 
San Angelo, Tex...Cox Rushing Greer Co. 
ee Mase anne s caaenes Hale Bros. 
UN oie Po ea as The Sharon Store 
Spartanburg, S. C. ....August Smith Co. 
Springfield, Ohio..... Edward Wren Store 
Stamford, Conn......... C. O. Miller Co. 
Tucson, Ariz....... Albert Steinfeld & Co. 
i: Mi wnwgedeu we’ Mayer & Schmidt 
Vicksburg, Miss........ Valley D. G. Co. 
J. /! er Goldstein—Migel Co. 
Wausau, Wis....Winkelman’s Dept. Store 
NS Wine n'k a x-< a alg achin e's P. Wiest’s Sons 


EK. W. Bruno Co., Inc. (Foreign 
Dept. of Kirby, Block & Co.) 


Amsterdam, Holland 
Gebr. Gerzon’s Modemagazijnen N. V. 
Auckland, New Zealand 
Abbott, Armstrong & Howie 
Auckland, New Zealand, Ross & Glendining 
Auckland, New Zealand, Wales & Mackinlay 
Bogota, Colombia, Daniel Valdiri E Hijos 
Dublin, Ireland........... Cassidy & Co. 
Elizabethville, Belgium Congo, J. E. Benatar 
Goteborg, Sweden....A. B. Turitz & Co. 
Johannesburg, S. A., O. K. Bazaars 1929 Ltd. 
Johannesburg, S. A., New Paramount Stores 
Johannesburg, S. A......... CTC Bazaars 
Kingston, B.W.I....R. Hanna & Sons Ltd. 
Manila, Philippine Is., Asuncion M. Jamora 
Mexico City, Mex........ High Life S. A. 
Melbourne, Australia 
Makower, McBeath & Co. Pty. Ltd. 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... .Anthony’s Ltd. 
Reykjavik, Iceland. .Sverrir Bernhoeft Ltd. 
Sydney, Australia....... Woolworth’'s Ltd. 
Wellington, New Zealand. ..Gollin & Co. 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Makower, McBeath & Co. Pty. Ltd. 
Wellington, N. Z...... Woolworth’s Ltd. 
Zurich, Switz., Grands Magasins Jelmoli S.A. 


Macy Associates Buying Office 


See Davidson Paxon 
Bowling Green, Ohio. .La Salle & Koch Co. 
NN Eg ccwisinwnn wane Davidson Paxon 


May Dept. Stores Co. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio..... M. O'Neil Co. 
Massillon, Ohio.......... M. O'Neil Co. 
Wm. T. Knott Co., Inc. 


(Mercantile Store Co., Inc.) 


oS eee Abbeville Store 
Aiken, S. C.......Aiken White Store Co. 
| Ee” See J. B. White & Co. 


Bellingham, Wash. 
MacDougall & Southwick Store 


Bowling Green, Ohio. .....Lion Store Co. 
Bozeman, Mont.....Bozeman Hennessy Co. 
Oh er a Hennessy Co. 
Chehalis, Wash......... Peoples Store Co. 
oh Se Seer errr ere W. T. Knott 
Drayton, S. C., W. T. Knott Drayton Co. 
Ellensburg, Wash....... Peoples Store Co. 


Englewood, Colo... .Joslin Store Co., Inc. 
Gainsville, Ga. 

W. T. Knott Gainesville Co. 
Greeley, Colo.......Joslin Store Co., Inc. 
Greenville, S. C...W. T. Knott Judson Co. 


Greenville, S. C.......J. B. White & Co. 
«| are Greer Bakery Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Kan. ....The Jones Store Co. 
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Laurens, S. C....W. T. Knott Laurens Co. 
Livingston, Mont.. . Hennessy Store Co., Inc. 
Lockhart, S$. C...W.T. Knott Lockhart Co. 


Middletown, Ohio...... W. T. Knott Co. 
Montgomery, Ala...Montgomery Fair Co. 
New Holland, Ga. ..... W. T. Knott Co. 
Opelika, Ala........ Montgomery Fair Co. 
ae W. T. Knott Co. 
Pittsburg, Kan....... Jones Store Co., Inc. 


Union, S. C.....W. T. Knott Union Co. 
Shelbyville, Tenn.. .Castner Store Co., Inc. 
Sullivan, Ind.....Sullivan Root Store, Inc. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

MacDougall & Southwick Store Co. 
Whitney, S. C...W.T. Knott Whitney Co. 
Yakima, Wash.....Peoples Store Co., Inc. 


Wm. T. Knott Co., Inc. (Merean- 
tile Stores Co., Inc.) Foreign Dept. 
Hamilton, Ont. ..Thomas C. Watkins, Ltd. 


Mutual Buying Syndicate, Ine. 


Appleton, Wis...... Pettibone-Peabody Co. 
Beaver Dam, Wis......Newton & Wenz* 
ee ere Falk’s Dept. Store 
Caldwell, Idaho....... Falk’s Dept. Store 
Chsmnpeign, il.........-.. G. C. Willis* 


Charleston, W. Va.....People’s Store, Inc. 
Clarksburg, W. Va... Watts-Sartor-Lear Co. 
Clinton, Iowa..Van Allen & Sons, Inc.* 
Davenport, lowa, Petersen-Harned-von Maur 


__ ai ary. - Ackemann Bros.* 
Oe See Erie D. G. Co. 
Galesburg, Ill........ Kellogg Drake Co.* 
Green Bay, Wis........H. C. Prange Co. 
Hutchinson, Kan........ Wiley D. G. Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla........:.... Cohen Bros. 
Janesville, Wis........... Golden Eagle* 
Joplin, Mo......... Christman D. G. Co.* 
Kokomo, Ind......... W. H. Turner Co.* 
Lawrence, Mass. ....A. B. Sutherland Co. 
LeGrande, Ore......... Falk's Dept. Store 
Remene Biri, 4. sss ceccacs B. Peck Co. 
Ss Baron Bros.* 
Manitowoc, Wis....Henderson Hoyt Co.* 
eS | Ball Stores, Inc. 
Nampa, Idaho........ Falk's Dept. Store 
North Adams, Mass.........Boston Store 
Northampton, Mass. .........McCallum’s 
Oshkosh, Wis......Henderson Hoyt Co.* 
Pasadena, Calif. ....... F. C. Nash & Co. 
a aa Senger D. G. Co.* 


Portland, Me. . . Porteous, Mitchell & Braun 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.....The Wallace Co. 


meee, Wi. «66 accuse Zahn D. G. Co.* 
Rockford, Ill......... Chas. V. Weise Co. 
Be Cee BO... ok oc edevcccs Fandel Co.* 
Schenectady, N. Y....... The Wallace Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis........H. C. Prange Co. 
South Bend, Ind.......... Robertson Bros. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis.....H. C. Prange Co. 
I Us v.60 ss casa vers Roth Bros.* 
Vincennes, Inc. ....Gimbel & Bond Co.* 


Williamsport, Pa.....L. L. Stearns & Sons 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Johnson & Hill Co.* 


*Central States Dept. Store, Inc., Chicago. 


Mutual Buying Syndicate (foreign 
dept. ) 

Copenhagen, Denmark. .Magasin du Nord 

Durban, South Africa, Norman Anstey, Ltd. 

Johannesburg, S. A., Norman Anstey, Ltd. 


London, England 
John Lewis & Co., Ltd. (and branches) 


Syndicate—Alliance Trad’g. Co. 


Altoona, Pa........ William F. Gable Co. 
Augusta, Me.......... D. W. Adams Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa......... Bush & Bull Corp. 
i i. eee S. F. Iszard Co. 
Findlay, Ohio. ...C. W. Patterson & Son 
Germantown, Pa..... James S. Jones & Co. 
| ee Se re Fowler’s, Inc. 
Gloucester, Mass... William G. Brown Co. 
OE a, Sere ee Marsh's 
Huntington, W. Va...Bradshaw Diehl Co. 
SS ee Glasgow’s, Inc. 


Jamestown, N. Y., Abrahamson Bigelow Co. 


Lancaster, Pa...... 20 Hager & Bro., Inc. 
ere T. W. Rogers Co. 
Manchester, Conn...... J. W. Hale Corp. 


Manchester, N. H.....James W. Hill Co. 
Meriden, Conn.. .Ives, Upham & Rand Co. 
Middletown, Conn... . James H. Bunce Co. 
New Albany, Ind.. .S. W. Newburger & Co, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

P. J. Young D. G. Co. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y...... Beir Bros., Inc, 
Pawtucket, R. I........ Shartenberg’s, Inc. 
Perth Amboy, N. J...Reynolds Bros., Inc, 
Pittsfield, Mass.......Holden & Stone Co. 
NS I ooo 5is voce. acdsomieie wee Say Taylor's 
Schenectady, N. Y......- H. S. Barney Co. 
ee OY a ae ee Ellsworth’s 


Waterbury, Conn., Grieve, Bisset & Holland 
Watertown, N. Y., Frank A. Empsall & Co. 
West Chester, Pa......... Mostellers, Inc. 
ee Charles H. Bear & Co. 


McGreevey, Werring & 
Howell Co. 


Alamoso, Colo....Gordon Stores Co., Inc. 


DFE ois 6 cece wine vend Senter, Co. 
= Ore Senter’s, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La..... Rosenfield D. G. Co. 
Beaumont, Tex...White House D. G. Co. 
ee W. V. Joyce Co. 
Bloomington, Ill....A. Livingston & Sons 
Boise, Idaho......... Graham-Bigham Co. 


Bowling Green, Ky.....Sam Pushin & Co. 
Cambridge, Mass.....J. H. Corcoran & Co, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ...H. N. Craemer Co. 
Charleston, S. C.....Kerrison D. G. Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va... .Parsons-Sauders Co. 


Comrmed, Mh. Ta... «0000: Harry G. Emmons 
Corpus Christi, Tex., N. Lichtenstein & Sons 
SS 2 ae Hub Pushin Co. 
Denton, Tex....... H. M. Russell & Sons 
eS, on ee Ellis, Stone & Co. 
East Orange, N. J....... R. H. Muir, Inc. 
Emporia, Kan....Jas. A. Poole D. G. Co. 
OS Se ee Daly Bros. 
Fond du Lac, Wis...Hill Bros. D. G. Co. 
Galveston. Test...... is. McBride's, Inc. 
2 ee H. Gordon & Sons 
Greensboro, N. C...... Ellis, Stone & Co. 


Holdrege, Neb. 

Brown-McDonald Co. (chain stores) 
Holyoke, Mass.........Albert Steiger Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Anderson-Newcomb Co 
Jamestown, N. Y...Nelson’s of Jamestown 


Lancaster, Pa......... Watt & Shand, Inc. 
Sed Aug. C. Richter, Inc. 
Lawrence, Kan...... Weaver's Dept. Store 


Lewiston, Me. ; 
Senter, Giroux, Canniff & Co. 
Lubbock, Tex. ......Hamphill-Wells Co. 


Lynchburg, Va.......... J. R. Millner Co. 
Marion, Ohio......... Uhler Phillips Co. 
Marshalltown, Iowa. .Brintnall & Brintnall 
Massillon, Ohio...... Erlanger D. G. ©. 
McKeesport, Pa. ....Ruben Furniture Co. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio........ The Rudin Co. 
Muskogee, Okla....... Calhoun D. G. ©. 
are Dickson-Ives Co. 


Oswego, N. Y., Geo. H. Campbell & Co., Inc. 
Owensboro, Ky ..McAtee, Lyddane & Ray 


ol | Tree Watkins, Inc. 
|. a eer errn Tepper Bros. 
ea See ee Bluestein s 
Pueblo, Colo. ... .Crews-Beggs D. G. ©. 
2 ere: Sheridan's, Inc. 
Raleigh, N. C...... Taylor Furnishing Co 


Richmond, Ind....Geo. H. Kollenberg Co. 
Roanoke, Va...S. H. Heironimus Co., Inc. 


Rockland, Me. ......... Senter-Crane Co. 
St. Petersburg, Fla......... Rutland Bros. 
San Angelo, Tex. ... .Hamphill-Wells Co. 
Savannah, Ga......... Daniel Hogan, !0¢ 
Scottsbluff, Neb. ........ Cc. A. West 
Sheboygan, Wis......... Alfred Jeng “ 
Shreveport, La...... Rubenstein Bros., 19% 
See R. E. Cox D. G. @ 


Wichita Falls, Tex., W. B. McClurkan & Co. 
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overwhelmingly picks color television 


¢Only 1 out of 8 non-set owners (and 1 out of 7 
set owners ) agreed with the statement, “It 
would be better to spend money to improve 
the quality of programs in black-and-white 


than to spend it to develop color television.” 


... WOULD PAY MUCH MORE FOR 


The question asked:“...if you were buying 
anew set, what is the most you would pay 
for one with a black-and-white picture 8x10 
inches... or a color picture the same size... .?” 

The median answer of non-set owners 
was 49% more for color. The answer of set 


©Only 1 out of 4 non-set owners (and 1 out 


of 12 set owners ) agreed with the statement, 
“I would be completely satisfied with the 
quality of black-and-white television if I 
could get a larger picture.” 


COLOR. AND HERE’S THE EVIDENCE: 


owners was 34% more for color. 

The same question was asked in connec- 
tion with a 16x 22 inch picture. 

The median answer of non-set owners 
was 40% more for color. The median for set 
owners was 28% more for color. 


.» WOULD WAIT FOR COLOR, AND HERE’S THE EVIDENCE: 


Those who did not already own television 
sets were asked: “What is the longest time 
you would wait for color after black-and- 


LET US SEND YOU A COPY OF THE STUDY. 
Its findings are of vital interest to everyone in any way 
responsible for planning his organization’s invest- 
ment in television. Address, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Dept. T, 485 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


white sets are on the market?” 7 out of 10 


gave replies ranging from one year to 
“indefinitely.” 


Here’s “Tuya,” presented by Venezuelan perfume manufacturer, John Lahoud, as 
“South America’s tribute to American women;” pronounced as in “Here’s to ya!” 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Scent for Tribute 


In marketing Tuya, perfume crea- 
tion of John Lahoud, Venezuelan 
chemist and cosmetic manufacturer, 
the Para Ti Corp. announces a re- 
versal of usual perfume merchandising 
techniques. Convinced that the United 
States is the future center of the 
cosmetic industry, Mr. Lahoud has 
established his factories and currently 
increasing sales organization in New 
York City, and intends to reverse the 
customary procedure of importing per- 
fumes from Europe by exporting his 
American made products to markets 
abroad. 

Mr. Lahoud, concerning a second 
merchandising reversal, says that 
American women are more receptive 
to new fashion ideas than any other 
women in the world, and can use 
fabrics and fashions to interpret the 
mood of a scent and to express it in 
costumes for every occasion. Tied in to 
current national promotion of the per- 
fume, which is labled ‘South Amer- 
ica’s tribute to American women,” is 
a special Tuya fabric designed by 
Onondaga Silk Mills and made up 
into street and resort dresses by such 
designers as Jo Copeland, Sophie, and 
Sally Milgrim. Vogue Pattern Book 
is included in the promotion with an 
exclusive pattern calling for the fabric, 
and 29 leading department stores 
throughout the country will promote 
the Tuya pattern simultaneously this 
month. 

A powerful advertising campaign 
consisting of full page 4-color in- 
sertions in class, mass and _ business 
publications, and $250,000 in news- 
papers is being rounded out by sharply 
angled retail store promotion plans. 

During New York City’s celebra- 
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tion of Pan American Week, Mr. 
Lahoud received a plaque from Rodney 
Gibson, Director of the city’s Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for outstanding 
contributions to the Good Neighbor 
policy. During the same week a num- 
ber of class retail stores featured Tuya 
perfume in their show windows which 
were dressed in Latin American scen- 
ery and color. 

New products will be introduced 
by the Para Ti Corp. this year and an 
over-all advertising budget of $1,000,- 
000 will be spent. 


“Hunger Makes Hitlers” 


In a series of large newspaper ad- 
vertisements throughout the country, 
the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, ‘is 


campaigning for conservation of food, 
Each ad includes the recommendations 
of the President’s Famine Emergency 
Committee and gives every American 
a stake in fulfilling our obligations to 
the starving abroad. The campaign has 
met with widespread approval from 
Government officials, leaders in the 
food industry, and consumers. One 
housewife wrote, “I will buy more of 
your goods at the grocery because your 
ad was unselfish and proves your com- 
pany reliable.” Fiorello LaGuardia, 
Director General of UNRRA calls the 
Heinz series ‘a splendid public sery. 


, 


ice. 


Industrial Exposition 


An industrial exhibit of post-war 
commercial and home products is 
scheduled for Public Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, from May 23 through June 2. 
Named Mid-America Exposition, this 
initial presentation of the event is 
sponsored by leading business, indus- 
trial, labor and civic groups who expect 
it to become one of the greatest annual 
industrial expositions in the country. 
The purpose of the exposition, ac- 
cording to the announcement, is to 
focus national and international atten- 
tion on the region’s industries, craft 
skills, engineering resources, diverse 
production, research facilities, and ad- 
vertising, selling and distribution facil- 
ities. 

The exposition, expected to draw 
upwards of a quarter of a million 
people this year, has no geographical 
fences. Generally, however, the ex- 
hibitors are being invited from a 
region staked out by Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, with 
Cleveland as the “‘capitol.” The /show 


BEAUTIES AND THE Best 33 exclusive gowns designed by members of American Dres* 
makers’ Association flown down to Rio for 6 weeks’ modeling at Copacabana Casino. 
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is not confined to any particular in- 
dustry or group of industries, but will 
represent every type in the region with 
a new, old or interesting product or 
manufacturing process. 


Decentralized Sales 


Beginning May 1, the Wine and 
Spirits Division of Park & Tilford, Inc. 
is reorganizing to provide for broad 
decentralization of sales and merchan- 
dising activities. Under the plan, the 
United States will be divided into four 
geographic sales divisions, each with a 
sales manager vested with jurisdiction 
over these activities in his area. 

The change is undertaken because, 
explains Arthur D. Schulte, president, 


q 


Circus Setts Lang’s Salted Nuts with 
counterside color in promotion of the 
sloganed “Greatest Food on _ Earth.” 


“Regional differences in consumer buy- 
ing habits and trade practices have de- 
veloped in the liquor industry. We 
have decided that decentralization of 
our sales activities will enable us to 
provide more intensive local coverage 
and improved service for our wines 
and spirits.” The new regional sales 
managers are executives of long stand- 
ing with P & T who are aware of 
traditional company policies and fam- 
iliar with the regions in which they 
will function. 


Distributor Aids Producer 


The Old Rose Distributing Co, 
Chicago wholesale liquor house, is 
sponsoring a major outdoor advertising 
campaign to promote various items on 
which it has an exclusive franchise. 
Far too frequently, according to 
Maurice B. Frank, president of the 
Company, the distributor is content to 
let the producer do the yeoman adver- 
tising and promotion work. However, 
Mr. Frank believes that a distributor, 
especially one who has an exclusive 
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arrangement, owes a definite responsi- 
bility to the manufacturer. In its cur- 
rent outdoor advertising program, 
therefore, Old Rose is featuring Hud- 
son’s Bay Best Procurable Scotch 
Whisky, Seagram’s V. O., Munson G. 
Shaw’s Imports, Fruit Industries’ Con- 
stitution Fine Wines, and Heublein’s 
Milshire Gin, on painted bulletins in 
major locations throughout Chicago. 


Can Opener , 


Basis of the new full color advertise- 
ment by the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute is ‘‘you can tell before you taste— 
that meals will be nutritious and good 
to eat—when you serve canned foods.” 
Photographed against a background of 
pale pink, with a setting of attractive 
table accessories, the canned foods are 
designed not only to catch the eye but 
tempt the palate as well. 

Copy points out the outstanding ad- 
vantages of canned foods: pressure 
cooking, cleanliness and selective pick- 
ing on farms growing fruits and vege- 
tables for canning. National magazines 
featuring this advertisement have a 
total readership of over 10 millions. 


New Brand Furniture 


The Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., 
manufacturer of hardwood products, 
is launching a large advertising cam- 
paign to familiarize the public with 
its new branded product—Mengel 
Permanized Furniture. In announcing 
the campaign, Warren T. Green, vice- 
president of the Furniture Division, 
stated that Mengel’s trademark and 


Month in and month out Knoxville stands 
among the top four in Sales Management's 
High Spot Cities for Retail Sales. Another 
reason why you should use— 


NBC FOR EAST TENNESSEE e 


IS“ FOR BUYERS 


What Is Your 
Sales Golf Score? 


The opening of the golf season 


coincides with the opening of 
tough competitive selling. Are 
you equipped to shoot around 
par in tough tournament play? 
You can give yourself a warm- 
up by shooting the course on 
the following two pages. 


trade-name together form the logotype 
which will appear more than 80 
million times within the next year. 

The consumer advertising program 
includes full-page 4-color impressions 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies 
Home Journal, The American Home, 
Better Homes and Gardens, and 
House Beautiful. 

Producing a branded line of house- 
hold furniture under its own trade- 
mark is a new venture for the com- 
pany. In the past, the Furniture Divi- 
sion worked almost entirely for other 
furniture manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. The new branded line, it is an- 
nounced, will be sold diréct to stores 
on a selective basis. 


WAOL 


KNOXVILLE 


JOHN BLAIR G CO., REPRESENTATIVES 
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Spring is in the air—the war is over—and you are 
beginning to think about the “Salesways Buyers In- 
vitation Tournament” to be held in the near future. 
Here is the way the new course has been laid out. 
Tournament stakes are going to be high, and 
the course will be tightened up and made 
even harder for the actual competition. 


Since the course is new and no 
one has been playing much the 
last few years, your score prob- 
ably will indicate a rusty game kh 
which needs considerable er o9 ° 
tuning up. Some of the new 5 
holes are particularly sporty 
and interesting. For ex- 
ample, if you score par on 
17, you get a free drink 
on the /9th. 


PAR 5 


GOOD 6 11 


FAIR 7 

PICKED UP X 
Do you train your 
men thoroughly? 
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THE SALESWAYS 


hess COE! ME aT Pt Be —s 
PAR 
GOOD 5 17 a 
FAIR 6 


PICKED UP x 


Are you sure that the sales forecasts 
that you have prepared for your top 
management are complete and accu- 
rate enough for them to go ahead with 
their plans for enlarged plant facilities, 
new equipment and the launching of 
new products? 


Zooo + VO 


FAIR 7 
PICKED UP X 

Do you select your 
men carefully? 


Holes and hazards designed by Edward McSweeney of Edward McSweeney Assoc 
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FOREFRONT OPINION 


How 
To End 


Price 
Control 


Wg OLD, progressive decontrol of prices is what we need 

3 in this country. It shouldn’t be done all at once. 
That would cause ruinous inflation. It can’t even be done on 
an inflexible plan of removing 10% of all price controls 
each month for the next 10 months. But in about that length 
of time every price ceiling—except on rents—ought to be 
removed progressively.” 


It is Paul G. Hoffman thinking out loud for you. He is 
the friendly-mannered president of Studebaker Corporation, 
one of the younger stalwarts of big business, a leader—and 
chairman of the trustees—in the nation-wide Committee 
for Economic Development. He said further: 


“The OPA could remove /oday most, but not all, of its 
thousands of price controls without affecting the cost of 
living. This would encourage production and that’s what 
we all want. Prices have to permit profits. Profits are what 
draw capital and management brains into business. I’m in 
the automobile business and I wish I could see more people 
coming into it. They will come into every business when 
controls are lifted. Prices then will start upward but new 
production and competition will pull them down to fair 
levels. Intelligent, progressive removal of ceilings will hol 
prices down as effectively as controls—and on a better 
American plan. 


“Administrator Porter of OPA is doing an aggressive job 
of decontrol now. He should be allowed to finish the task, 
and that can’t be done by June 30, 1946. But he is over- 
loaded. Even though controls on some production machin- 
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PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


ery are coming off, we at Studebaker still can’t get machine 
tools fast enough. We're begging for them because we 
need them at any price so that we can get into full pro- 
duction and reduce the cost of making automobiles. But 
nobody is going to produce tools or anything else at a loss. 
That’s how it is in many an industry. 


“I heartily agree with the CED research committee 
which recommends not only that price ceilings be suspended 
progressively, but also that cost-of-living subsidies be 
ended; that producers be allowed to compute their own 
ceilings, subject to OPA review, with heavy penalties for 
fraud; that necessary current price ceilings be based on the 
actual record of industry operations—not on attempts to 
forecast future costs and revenues; and that the minimum 


earnings standard against which OPA measures applica- 


tions for price relief be raised about one-third. 


“If price controls are removed progressively—as they 
should be—we'll have some inflation. So we must create 
counter pressures. The Nation should achieve a ‘balanced 
budget’ in 1946 and 1947 by restraining national expendi- 
tures, by other fiscal and monetary measures and by main- 
taining high taxes. We can have a stable economy only if 


we are all willing to pay the price. This country faces an 
authentic crisis. 


“What John Stuart Mill said 100 years ago is truer than 
ever today: ‘In times of crisis we must avoid both ignorant 
change and ignorant opposition to change.’ None of us— 
management, labor, Government—should take either a 
‘progressive’ or a ‘reactionary’ position. What every one 
of us should take is a responsibile position.” 
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THOMAS S. HOLDEN 


Building Will Boom 


“The 1946 construction market pic- 
ture is radically changed by recent 
shifts in government reconversion 
policy,” thinks Thomas S. Holden, 
president of F. W. Dodge oe 
tion and a nationally recognized au- 
thority on building construction. “OPA 
is currently making substantial price 
adjustments on critical building mate- 
rial and equipment items. Strikes in 
key material-producing plants are being 
settled. These factors will accelerate 
output of many essential building 
products, will encourage resumed pro- 
duction of items dropped from manu- 
facturers’ lines for lack of profit. 

“Increased production m essential 
materials will permit a larger 1946 
construction program than was esti- 
mated earlier this year—though even 
then building revival stood out in 
healthy contrast to the comparable 
period following 1918. F. W. Dodge 
Corporation now estimates this year’s 
dollar volume of construction contracts 
at 68 per cent over the 1945 total; 
earlier estimates indicated a 50 per 
cent increase. Restored: priorities favor- 
ing veterans’ housing and the March 
26 order limiting the starting of most 
types of non-residential building to 
those permitted on grounds of essen- 
tiality, are expected, of course, to chan- 
nel most if not all of the increased 
building volume into new housing 
accommodations in the lower and 
lower-middle price ranges. 

“In administering the new controls 
a strong effort to achieve a reasonably 
balanced program is promised by 
Housing Expediter Wyatt and Civilian 
Production Administrator Small. 
Apartments and other rental housing 
are an essential part of the housing 
poor as well as_ single-family 
ouses. Veterans’ hospitals are ex- 
empted from the limitations. Com- 
munity facilities, both public and com- 
mercial, will in many cases be rated 
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as essential supplements to new hous- 
ing developments. Industrial projects 
for increased production of items 
critically needed in the civilian econ- 
omy, projects essential to public health 
and safety, and projects essential for 
avoidance of serious unemployment 
will all receive favorable consideration. 
Heavy construction is, in the main, 
not affected by the government housing 
program. The aim is to abolish limita- 
tions by the end of 1946, sooner if 
possible. 

“Impacts of the veterans’ emergency 
housing program on different material 
and equipment lines will vary consider- 
ably. For some producers it will mean 
accelerated solation and sales. For 
producers of quality building products 
not widely used in veterans’ housing, 


’ there may be a temporarily retarded 


recovery accompanied by stiff competi- 
tion for current business in fields af- 
fected by limitations and by further 
accumulation of deferred demands.” 


Uncle Sam: Market Builder 


“The mountains of consumer goods 
—Army and Navy surpluses—which 
we are selling to the people should, 
in a measure, build future demand for 
new merchandise of the same types 
and, therefore, aid American business 
instead of choke it by competition” be- 
lieves Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory 
head of War Assets Administration. 
“Radio sets, for example, will be 
bought by people who never had them 
before. Such customers will soon want 
newer, better sets. In a sense we are 
widening markets, not killing them.” 

® 


More Electrical Homes 


“I believe we are about to see elec- 
trical home-modernizing on a scale far 
greater than this country has ever had,” 
says Merrill E. Skinner, new director 
of sales for the Union Electric Co., 
giant public utility of St. Louis. “We 
surely will if the Government makes 
necessary materials available to build 
enough better-living qualities into the 
2,700,000 small dwelling units pro- 
jected in the national housing program 
for 1946 and 1947. Such dwellings 
would have the effect of obsoleting 
a lot of other houses, forcing their 
modernization. Mortgagors, anxious to 
put money into property guaranteed to 
have future demand will stimulate the 
movement. If utilities, manufacturers 
and local builders grasp this oppor- 
tunity it will be good for business and 
good for people.” 


Horse Sense about Work 

Hectic days of peace call for the 
best there is in us. Big, gray, bold- 
eyed P. W. Litchfield, chief executive 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
and one of the country’s best-known 
veterans of business has a fixed idea 
about that born of a lifetime of han- 
dling men . . . executives, salesmen, 
shop men. He said to SM: 

“No matter what else we do, one 
thing we must have or our American 
economic system will have a rotten 
spot at its core: Men from top to bot- 
tom in any business have got to de- 
liver a full day’s work every day; a 
full week's work every week. Man- 
agement and labor alike must produce 
to their full capacities. I don’t mean 
anybody should have to work so hard 
as to endanger his health.’ 

“I don’t think the rate of pay is 
the important thing. We all can pay 
high rates if we can have full produc- 
tion per man . . . in white collars or 
overalls. If we get that, many of our 
industrial troubles will end. 

e 


Train Our Foreign Traders 


“American buyers of merchandise 
need training to buy abroad,” William 
K. Jackson, vice-president of United 
Fruit Co., tells SM. “There's a great 
opportunity right now for them to 
range all over the world to find things 
we need which can’t be made here. 

“OF course foreign producers ought 
to be the ones to supply the ideas. 
But unfortunately they don’t do a good 
enough job of it. Our people, there- 
fore, ought to go everywhere, feed 
suggestions to manufacturers in many 
countries and thus stimulate our im- 
ports. This would help build up for- 
eign credits in the United States. 
Proper maintenance of foreign credit 
here means much in our effort to sus- 
tain our own prosperity. A ten billion 
dollar annual foreign trade for the 
United States would furnish employ- 
ment for 5,000,000 American men.” 

. 


About Shoddy Frozen Foods 


“How to keep shoddy frozen foods 
off the market is a real problem, but 
it’s got to be done, and from within 
our cwn industry,” speculated Vice- 
president Edwin T. Gibson sitting in 
his General Foods Corporation office. 
“| think responsible processors will 
have to do it by moral suasion on in- 
experienced packers to convince them 
they'll kill their own business unless 
they maintain high quality standards. 
If shoddy goods provoke the public 
enough, we'll have restrictive laws and 
new national, state and local bureaus 
need'essly interfering with the opera- 
tions of this industry.” 
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ARTHUR A. HOOD 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


INFLATION? 


Housewives Will Bust It! 


449} BELIEVE Washington is hoodwinking the people 

with a bugaboo,” keen-minded Arthur A. Hood, 
Johns-Manville director of dealer relations, tells SM. 
“These Government men who want to continue business 
controls and price restrictions are saying: ‘Kill OPA and 
you'll have inflation such as they had in Germany after 
World War I when printing presses turned out bales of 
currency worth nothing.’ 


“T think that’s all wrong. If we killed OPA we wouldn't 
have currency inflation at all. But we would have com- 
modity inflation. Prices would quickly go sky high. There 
would be a short buying spree. Mills would boom. Dis- 
tributors would overstock. Then, all of a sudden, Mrs. 
American Housewife would take hold. She would say 
flatly: ‘I won't pay it!’ There would be a buyers’ strike. 
Almost overnight business would flatten out. A lot of 
makers and sellers would take a beating. 


“This would be a national headache but I believe it 
would be over in a short time. The law of supply and 
demand would go to work in its time-proven way, and, 
under our good American free enterprise system, business 
would soon get back on a sound and profitable plane. 


“Yes, we would have a national headache for a few 
months; but if we don’t end these un-American controls, 
we ate in for a migraine headache. It would last for years 
-.. and cure nothing. How much worse that would be! 
We couldn’t stand currency inflation. But we can stand 
tommedity inflation, for it carries within «it its.own-cure. 
You can trust the American housewife.” 


May 1, 1946 


Housewives Are Helpless! 


449 F price controls were removed and prices skyrocketed, 

you couldn’t count on the American housewife to 
stop it with a buyers’ strike,’” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt told 
an SM editor at breakfast on a train the other day. ‘So long 
as people have money, they are going to spend it for 
whatever they need and want. Without price ceilings to 
protect them, our women—as well as our men—will be 
defenseless against soaring costs. 


“One trouble with these people who want to remove 
price controls is they don’t seem to realize that practically 
the whole world is forced, as an aftermath of this de- 
structive war, to look to the United States for so many 
of the things they need. There is, of course, a tremendous 
demand for practically everything we can make here. No 
buyers’ strike in this country would lower prices. Our 
products would just be sold abroad. 


“And our manufacturers need not fear European and 
Russian competition. Those who have not seen the wiped- 
out cities of Europe and parts of Russia have no idea how 
little productive capacity there is left over there. And what 
is equally significant, their spirit is broken. It will be years 
and years before those peoples can supply just their own 
wants. They can have no thought of competing with us. 
Instead they'll want to buy from us heavily when they can. 


“Europe must depend upon us for a long, long time. 
It is our duty to aid. It will even be of great business bene- 
fit to us to do it. Our own economic future is involved. 
The sooner all of us understand this and face it, the 


~ better it will be ‘for “American: business.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s photo by Press Ass’n. 
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HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


44 IGGEST industrial sales job of today? I'll tell you 

what it is.’” Herman Steinkraus is talking to you 
. . . Steinkraus the plain, rugged, sales-minded president of 
the three-plant Bridgeport Brass Company that “tries to 
treat people as we would like to be treated ourselves.” Says 
he: ‘The biggest sales problem is to sell the fundamental 
facts about business and industry to the American people. 
Their attitude toward this series of strikes demonstrates a 
sad lack of understanding of what makes opportunities for 
American wage earners and what is necessary to keep those 
opportunities as great as they have been. 


The public relations jobs of most companies and of the 
National Association of Manufacturers have missed the 
target. They have not really won public good will or given 
understanding of what is involved in some of these strikes. 
The Warner & Swasey Company is one of the very few 
who are telling the people what sound industry means to 
the general public. But organized minorities, the CIO and 
the Communist Party are spending millions of dollars for 
a terrific bombardment of thought upon well-meaning folks 
whose minds are being poisoned against business. This is 
undermining the confidence of our people in the Amer- 
ican system. 


“Not many people realize that a union is no good to 
its members unless it is working with a successful company. 
Therefore, it is to the union’s interest to help keep that 
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Biggest 


Sales 
Job of 


Today 


company successful. Not many people realize that only as 
labor and management work reasoningly together can a 
business be successful. Our whole people ought to be made 
to see that their own future welfare is at stake. Then they 
would not be so lethargic toward these bad strikes. 


“My suggestion is that every American business not only 
assign up to 10 per cent of its advertising but also a part 
of its direct sales solicitation to sell the American people 
some of these fundamental truths about labor-management 
relations. The job is enormous. But American business has 
done enormous selling before. It can do it again.” 


HE “Ten per cent tithe plan,” which is the advertising 
part of what Mr. Steinkraus suggested, was also pro- 
posed by Don Belding, president of the Foote, Cone and 
Belding advertising agency, at the April meeting of The 
American Association of Advertising Agencies. Said he: 


“Our business enterprise, both private and corporate, !s 
in competition with foreigners who would impose on the 
world a freedomless philosophy of Government. We must 
fight now or probably die later because the forces against 
us are too strong to ignore. Each company should do its 
own advertising. Copy should be written by top agency 
management, using facts that cannot be challenged. 


FOREFRONT OPINION is compiled by E. W. Davidson. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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WHEKE did Dr Joseph R.Sizoo of StNicholas 
Collegiate Church in New York ask, "Do you 
demand pertection in others 7“ and say 
‘That person lives worthily who adventures 
fearlessly into life with his imperfections?" 


they Know” 


2,100,000 of them buy each issue 


of True Confessions. They make 
it the largest ABC magazine on 


American newsstands! 


|' . 
ure Onfessions 


True Confessions... Bought at newsstands by more than 
2,100,000 women a month for the living service it gives. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC., 295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
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AssemBLy Line iN Story Book Dott Lanp: Dolls are first spray-painted a good 
healthy tan, then hung on a rack to dry. As the dolls pass down the assembly 
line, cheeks are rouged, eyes are painted in, feet are dipped in black paint 


to give doll shoes, and wavy mohair 


pates. Then the dolls are ready to 


wigs are glued onto the slick bald 
dressed for their story book roles. 


“Story Book Dolls” Are Smash 
Hit with Little Miss America 


Nancy Ann Abbott created her first doll miniatures representing 


well-known characters of fiction and films as a promotion stunt for 


a circulating library. Today she has a $2,000,000-a-year business. 


INIATURE dolls from the 

pages of children’s _ story 

books are responsible for a 

yearly volume of $2,000,000 
at the Nancy Ann Doll Factory, San 
Francisco. Since its opening in 1937, 
the factory has become the largest doll 
producer in the United States and is 
largely responsible for the widespread 
acceptance of tiny dolls. 

Nancy Ann Abbott always liked 
dolls, and dressed them as characters 
in books and films. While running a 
circulating library in San Francisco 
she displayed these dolls in the win- 
dow and people bought them. But she 
never thought of the dolls as any- 
thing but a hobby until she made one 
for a friend who worked in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. office. It 
was a nursery rhyme doll, dressed as 
the “Hush-a-bye Baby” on a treetop. 
The next day she had 450 orders. 
Everyone in the office wanted one. 

Department store buyers, however, 
were less enthusiastic. “Little girls 
want big dells, not tiny ones like 
yours,” they contended. But although 
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someone else might have been dis- 
couraged, Miss Abbott knew that 
people would buy her dolls and went 
right ahead designing new costumes 
and dressing the little figures. 

Just as in the nursery rhymes un- 
expected things kept happening, so 
Miss Abbott had the good fortune of 
Cinderella. A. L. Rowland, a San 
Francisco businessman, became _inter- 
ested in the dolls and teamed his 
business acumen with Miss Abbott's 
creative imagination. Together they 
started the doll factory which has oc- 
cupied them ever since. 

Shortly afterwards, Miss Abbott 
carefully and artistically dressed 125 
dolls to look the part of the nursery 
rhyme characters, and then took the 
collection to the toy fair in New 
York City where they won first prize. 
In fact her dolls won first prize three 
years in a row as the best packaged 
toy at the New York Fair. But it took 
only that first fair to start the mails 
bulging with orders. 

Mr. Rowland and Miss Abbott hired 
girls to help. Mr. Rowland did every- 


thing from painting dolls to shipping 
our orders, while Miss Abbott cut and 
fit and laid trimming on cloth, waved 
hair and experimented with shoes, to 
say nothing of making up original 
nursery rhymes for mew characters 
when the old ones ran out. 

Three times the factory moved to 
make room for more help, more sew- 
ing machines, more bolts of cloth and 
packing cases. The little dolls had 
found a welcome—and not only with 
little girls. Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose of England are among 
the collectors of these dolls. And dur- 
ing the war servicemen sent them 
home to their wives, sweethearts, and 
little sisters. Meanwhile the factory 
did its bit in the war by taking on a 
sizable war contract to make bisque 
dishes for Navy hospitals. 

“The oldsters, too, buy dolls,” says 
Miss Ida Sturza, manager of the Story- 
book Doll Department at the Em- 
porium, San Francisco. “Women up to 
65 collect them. One old gentleman 
of about 70 comes in and buys them 
for his wife, who already has 60 dolls 
in her collection.” The store even sells 
attractive little glass front cases espe- 
cially designed for the doll collections. 

Miss Sturza, who recently returned 
from a buying trip in the East, says 
she saw many small dolls but ‘theres 
no other doll that compares with the 
Nancy Ann Doll in the style of its 
dress.” 

The Emporium has a large room- 
size booth built especially for the dolls 
and Miss Sturza says that some of the 
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This is Toledo 


... Home of SURFACE COMBUSTION 


_.. outstanding in Gas-Fired Equipment for Industry and Home 


Surface Combustion is an- 
other interesting example of 
the diversified nature of 
Toledo’s industries...the old- 
est and largest producer of 
industrial, commercial and 
residential automatic gas-fired equipment. Surface 
Combustion is more than a manufacturing organi- 
zation; for over 35 years it has devoted primary 
effort to engineering study and research in the use 
of gas heat, particularly in its industrial applications. 


Shown, top to bottom, are a special industrial furnace for 
heat-treating metals; a Kathabar package unit humidity 
control system for air-conditioning, and the Janitrol winter 
ait conditioner for the home—just three of the many di- 
versified products which contribute to Surface Combustion’s 
eminence in its field. 


...and this is the 


TOLEDO BLADE 


The strength of industrial Toledo lies not only 
in the diversity of its products, but in the de- 
gree to which so many Toledo industries have 
achieved leadership in their respective fields. 
Leadership can only be won by continuing de- 
votion to the ideal of a constantly improved 
product or service. And it is thus that The 
Blade has gained leadership in its own field 
...as evidenced by the sustained interest of 
the public it serves, winning for The Blade a 
coverage of city and trading areas equaled by 
few, if any, newspapers in the nation. 


One of America 


ASSO 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND 


' - EXTRA MEAD 
ON YOUR SHOULDERS ?? 


Practical, confidential help (én 
person or by mail) on all mar- 
keting and manpower prob- 
lems. Moderate retainer fee. 
Write or telephone 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Tel. TRafalgar 7-2500) 


To Train 
Your Dog” 


(Basic Obedience Instruction) 


WE GOT'EM 
TALKIN’ OUR 
LANGUAGE, 


A 16MM SOUND FILM 


Recommended by 


THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB 
and AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION 


Based on the book published by 
Doubleday & Company. Narrated 
by Lowell Thomas. Supervised by 
Blanche Saunders. Photographed 
by Louise Branch. 

This educational film for 
young and old represents an 
opportunity to commercial 
firms to present their ad- 
vertising to a select nation wide 
audience through the purchase cf 


film copies and the use of person- 
alized trailers. 


For information, write or wire 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


159 East 35th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Romantic Appeat: Story book dolls in a fairy-tale sctting—the little house 
in the deep woods. It’s a display designed to capture a little child’s fancy. 


salesgirls refuse to work in any other 
department in the store. 

Although Mr. Rowland and Miss 
Abbott, with the help of 125 women 
and girls, are turning out dolls at the 
rate of 5,000 a day, there are already 
enough orders in the factory office to 
take up this whole year’s output, 
$2,000,000 worth of dolls, and no 
new accounts have been accepted since 
August 1942. 


Run on Assembly Line 


The work at the factory is run on 
almost an assembly line basis. First 
the dolls, which are of bisque, are 
molded and fired in their own kiln. 
They were formerly bought in Europe 
and Japan, but they didn’t look like 
American dolls and about 60% had 
to be discarded because of flaws. So 
the owners started the first bisque doll 
pottery plant in the United States. 

At the factory, girls first spray the 
dolls a good fleshy sun tan with tiny 
paint sprayers requiring 3,000 gallons 
of paint a year. Then other girls fasten 
on the arms with elastic cord. As the 
dolls pass down the line, the cheeks 
are rouged, eyes painted in, feet are 
dipped in black paint, and behold, 
dolly has shoes! Wavy mohair wigs 
are glued onto the slick bald pates, and 
the dolls are ready to be dressed. 

For the elegant, wee clothes, 250,- 
000 yards of cloth are stitched in a 
year, to say nothimg of the 1,500,000 
yards of baby ribbon, the thin lace 
edging and narrowest of colorful braid. 
When the dolls are ready, girls dress 
them and tie ribbon bows around the 
soft hair or put on perky little hats. 
Then each doll is tied into a polka-dot 
box; her dress is prinked and flounced; 
her hat given just the right tilt—and 
she starts a journey to some child’s 
affections. 


From the little girls comes the fan 
mail which delights Miss Abbott. 
Every letter from a child with a doll 
is answered personally. And_ these 
letters explain the huge sales of the 
Nancy Ann Dolls. Their perfection in 
body and dress, their ingenuity, and 
the nostalgic romance connected with 
them are important appeals. 

Mr. Rowland also sees the dolls as 
satisfying the powerful “‘collector urge.” 
“Little girls never have had things to 
collect. Boys had marbles and toads 
and snake rattlers but what had the 
little girl? And since collecting one 
thing or another is perhaps the most 
common of all hobbies, what is more 
natural than that little girls of all ages 
should collect Story Book Dolls?” 

The price, too, has been kept with- 
in the means of everyone. Dolls sell 
from 85c to $2.50. 


Have Educational Value 


The doll’s complete accuracy and 
authenticity of dress give them an edu- 
cational use. Teachers of primary 
grades and kindergartens find them 
helpful in teaching nursery rhymes and 
many other things. Because there are 
not only nursery rhyme characters, but 
“Months of the Year Dolls,” “Days 
of the Week Dolls,” the “Seasons 
Series,’ and the “American Girl 
Series.” 

This last group, for instance, 1M- 
cludes the Quaker Maid, the Colonial 
Dame, the Southern Belle, and West- 
ern Miss. All are dressed for their 
parts and children studying America 
before her independence, or the 
Quaker ways, have the texts brought 
into being before their eyes. 

Only 77 models now constitute the 
regular line, but others will be fe- 
sumed again as materials for theif 
costuming return to the market. 
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“Brighten the Corner... .“ 


Restrictions ...and rationing. The 
home, foundation of the nation, etc., 
getting shabbier. And America, I 
Love You, getting less likely looking 
day by day. 

To the aid of civilians came 
Sherwin-Williams and its affiliated 
companies, with Kem-Tone, Miracle 
Wall Finish. Goes on over wallpaper. 
With a Roller-Koater or a brush. 


And to theaid of S-W, cameEinson- 
Freeman with a display demonstrator, 
pallidly pictured on this page. It comes 
packed in a carton; can be assembled 
by any not-so-bright salespeople the 
paint store happens to have around. 
It features the Roller-Koater, permits 
customer participation . . . proves 
that you, too, can cover up drab 
walls, beautify your castle without 
a foreman painter on the premises. 


Part of the act was also a swatch 
tablet showing Kem-Tone colors and 
suitably matching wallpaper trimis. 


Dip the Kem-Tone demonstrator 
display do its stuff?...Well, all we 
know is what we read in the S-W 
dealer reports...Of the hundreds in 
metropolitan markets querjed—50% 
were enthusiastic, 30% favorably 
impressed, 15% doubtful, 5% no 
opinion...Later 25% ‘said iit helped 
sell Roller-Koaters and 50% said it 
boosted trims sales...Not bad at all, 
do you think? 


Einson-Freeman ideas are not re- 
stricted to Sherwin-Williams. You, 
too, can get on the E-F Bandwagon 
of better sales through better displays 
...Phone, wire, write—and we'll get 
on the job. 


EINSON-FREEMAN CoO., ix. 


demonstrative lithographers 


STARR & BORDEN AVENUES + LONG ISLAND CITY 1,NEW YORK 


RS 
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As a result of careful analysis of the requests for 
product information received from all forms of trans- 
portation—demonstrating common interest and sup- 


ported by extensive field studies. 


Effective with the April Issue 


RAILWAY SUPPLY NEWS 


TRANSPORTATION 
SUPPLY NEWS 


providing monthly news coverage of equipment sup- 


Becomes 


plies, materials, literature for Railroads, Air Lines, 
Motor Truck and Bus Lines, Steamship and Barge 


Lines, Street Railways. 


Complete details on expanded coverage available on 


request. For information write 


TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS 
418 S. Market Street f New York Office 
A i ae 122 E. 24th Street 
Chicago, Illinois | Murray Hill 3-5520 
Wabash 2882 


San Francisco Office 

640 Mason Street 

Douglas 7233 
Transportation Supply News is affiliated with Traffic World, 
Traffic Bulletin, Daily Traffic World, World Ports and the 


College of Advanced Traffic. 


* * * * * 
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Promotion 


Cooking in 
The Family Circle 


The Family Circle has done a sur. 
vey on the recipe clipping habits of 
housewives and put the results into 4 
heavily illustrated report titled, ‘Ac. 
tion—the Final Measure of Magazine 
Power.”” The brochure portrays selling 
as a cycle and “points out that the 
prosperity of business depends on how 
fast the cycle can be made to turn.” 
One of the facts brought out by the 
survey—65.4% of the women inter. 
viewed are recipe clippers and their 
major source for recipes is magazines, 
For a copy write to Ann B. Grimes, 
advertising department of the maga. 
zine, at 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City 19. 


How to Present It 


W. L. Stensgaard and Associates, 
Inc., an organization devoted to the 
science of merchandise presentation 
has an informative brochure on its 
activities, on effective examples of 
merchandising (for some well-known 
branded products), together with a 
concise report on the organization's 
activities. Called, ‘Merchandise Pres- 
entation,” it’s available from the or- 
ganization, 346 N. Justine, Chicago. 


How to Sell It 


Haire Publishing Co. is offering, in 
behalf of its publication, Infants’ & 
Children’s Wear, a booklet called, 
“How to Sell.” It’s a reprint of a series 
of sales training articles which have 
appeared in the magazine. While the 
booklet calls for a fee of 50c, it will 
be mailed gratis to any manufacturer 
or agency-reader who requests it on his 
letterhead. Write Haire, at 1170 
Broadway, New York City 10. 


S. M. Tips Its Hat .. 


to the New York Mirror for its book- 
let, “Subject—New York's Youth,” 
It’s a full report of one of the im- 
portant activities in behalf of com- 
munity service by the newspaper . . . 
to NBC for its “Progress Report,” an 
impressive summary of the 1945-46 
plans for programs, promotions, and 
results—with the network’s stars as the 
central theme . . . to the Newark 
Evening News for another of its ex- 
cellent maps—this time a new street 
map for merchandisers in the Newatk 
(N.J.) market . . . to Trailer Coach 
Manufacturers Association, 111 ¥ 
Washington St., Chicago 2, for ts 
booklet, ‘Trailer Coach Parks,” which 
offers pertinent information on the 
trailer park business—complete even 
to blueprints of water and drain de- 
tails. 


SALES MANAGEMENT? 


How Truth-Seeking Salesmen Rate 
Their Crucial Selling Weaknesses 


Docket some of these subjects for your sales meetings, and you can 


be sure you'll have a wide-awake audience. They range all the way 


from failure to remember names, to weakness in closing, lack of 


product knowledge, and the handicap of an inferiority complex. 


BY PERCY H. WHITING 


Managing Director 
Dale Carnegie & Co. 
New York City 


66 OW can I make my sales 
H meetings interesting?” 
asks the sales manager. 
Surely one way to 
make sales meetings interesting is to 
tell salesmen how to strengthen their 
weaknesses. Since that is true, perhaps 
some light can be shed on the problem 
of making sales meetings interesting 
and useful by finding out on what 
points salesmen feel that they are 
weak, 

I believe I can throw a couple of 
million candlepower of light on this 
problem. For a year, in connection with 
sales schools, I have asked many thou- 
sands of salesmen throughout the 
United States which of 22 common 
faults they considered the most serious 
—which of these faults they felt were 
holding them back. 


What do salesmen regard as their 
greatest weakness? In every school ex- 
cept two the same fault stood at the 
top. In the grand total, it had almost 
twice as many votes as the fault that 
stood in second place. Here is the 
Champion Fault: 


Fault No. 1. “I can’t remember 
names.” 


Now surely here is a subject that 
can be taught by any sales manager— 
but rarely is. Now and then an or- 
ganization will engage an outside 
memory expert who will, for a fancy 
Ptice, give a “course” in memory train- 
ing. Usually the course will be worth 
what it costs—if it is followed up. 
Usually it isn’t. 

After the “expert” has departed and 
the stimulus has worn off, the sales- 
men revert to the “Hey, bud” greeting 
—because they have forgotten how to 
remember. 

Any sales manager can learn how to 
teach memory. Several good books on 
the subject exist. A sales manager who 
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will study one of these books can learn 
to do about as effective a job as ex- 
perts. If he instructs his own men, he 
will be in a position constantly to re- 
view them on the rules—and to be 
sure that they keep on using them until 
the habit becomes automatic. 

“Alas,” says the sales manager, “I 
can’t remember names myself.” 

Don’t let that disturb you. Three 
of the best memory teachers I know 
have wretched memories. They are 
hopeless—unless they use their own 
systems. 

Your memory can’t be improved— 
you're born with it and you'll die with 
it. But you can learn tricks—tech- 
niques—which will enable a man with 
a poor memory to give an imitation of 
a man with a good memory. It’s worth 
doing because remembering names 
puts money in a salesman’s pocket. 

Second on the list stood: 


Fault No. 2. “I lack enthusiasm.” 


Tell the average sales manager that 
his men lack enthusiasm and he’s likely 
to answer, “I know it, but what can I 
do? I shoot ‘em full of zing once a 
week—and it lasts about an hour. You 
can’t teach men to be enthusiastic.” 

Actually, it is not nearly so bad as 
that. It is entirely possible for a man 
to develop permanent, lasting, spon- 
taneous enthusiasm—if he is willing 
to drill himself in the art of being 
enthusiastic. The technique is too long 
a story to tell here. The most valuable 
single rule is: “To become enthusi- 
astic, act enthusiastic.” Any sales man- 
ager who will get his men to practice 
this rule will get results which will 
astonish him and his salesmen. 


Fault No. 3. “I am weak in clos- 
ing.” 

The regularity with which this 
point pops up in “autopsies,” in the 


uestions asked by salesmen and in the 
eo bees indicates that, no matter 
how much you have given salesmen 
on the art of closing, your job is just 
well started. 

Of course salesmen persist in the 
delusion that successful salesmen have 
some hidden miracle that they pull on 
prospects in order to close. They go 
about begging for some abracadabra 
that will enable them to get an order 
out of a sales talk that has missed on 
every point right up to the close. 

Closing is no miracle—it is just the 
top-off of a successful talk. Still the 
closing step, more than any other, I 
believe, is covered by rules that work. 

Closing can be taught by rules; it 
can be perfected by drill. And your 
men can be taught to get the signed 
orders—at least more often than they 
did before they knew how to close. 


Fault No. 4. “I lack product 
knowledge.” 


Well, whose fault is that—the sales- 
man’s or the sales managet’s? What 
can be done about it? At least you can 
hold periodic examinations on “prod- 
uct knowledge.” 

If these examinations indicate that 
the men don’t know the facts—and 
the tests probably will reveal just that 
—then your salesmen require reviews. 


Fault No. 5. “I can’t ‘sell my- 
self’.” 


Ask the average salesman what he 
means by the expression ‘‘selling him- 
self” and he will probably flounder 
around hopelessly. A vast number of 
inquiries on the subject seem to in- 
dicate that he means that he has not 
the kind of personality that makes a 
favorable impression on prospects and 
customers. 

The cure is to develop a better per- 
sonality and learn to observe the rules 
of human relations. This is a life-time 
study, but it can be started at the next 
sales meeting. 


Fault No. 6. “I don’t know how 
to make my prospect want to buy 
what I sell.” 


Here is something that’ can be 
taught. If salesmen do not know the 
rules for arousing desire and how to 
use them, it is the sales manager's 
fault. 


Fault No. 7. “I have an inferi- 
ority complex.” 
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Uncle Sam 
Is Spending 
$2,300,000 


on the new 192-acre 


d Naval Station 


‘(Just one of many current “Second Market” Projects 
which total more than $60,000,000) 


See how daily newspapers rank 
in their coverage of Tacoma- 
Pierce County’s 64,700 able-to- 
buy families: 


news TaBune { fp 


Second Tacoma Paper... . 50% 
Seattle Morning Paper... . 11% 
Seattle Ist Evening Paper... 5% 


Represented Nationally by 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


TACOMA’S huge Todd-Pacific ship- 
yard has completed its job of war- 
time building. But the facilities will 
now serve Uncle Sam’s Pacific Fleet 
—as the new Tacoma Naval Station. 
Over two million dollars will be 
spent to equip the yard, and more 
than 800 officers, enlisted men and 
civilian employees will man the in- 
stallation. Just one more of many 
reasons why Tacoma ranks as 
Washington’s Second Market — a 
“must buy” on every newspaper 
schedule! 


THE NEWS TRIBUNE 


Tacoma 1, Washington 


. Covering Washington's Second Market 


Well, something can be done about 
that, too. It is hard to effect a com. 
plete cure, but easy to make some 
improvement. It is a problem first of 
learning where and how the feelin 
of inferiority arose—and then obsery. 
ing the rules for curing this comp!aint, 
A good practical course in public 
speaking may help. 

Perhaps sales managers would be 
interested in what faults salesmen con- 
sider least serious. Here are the three 
that stood last on the list in the grand 
summary of all the sales schools in 
which the writer participated. 


Fault No. 20. “I don’t use the 
visual aids supplied by my com. 
pany.” 

Field experience indicates that this 
is a much more common fault than 
salesmen are willing to admit. 


Fault No. 21. “I don’t smile 


often enough.” 


Obviously salesmen think that they 
are not weak on this point. A check 
of the opinions of their prospects 
might be revealing. Few sales man- 
agers take seriously the matter of 
teaching their salesmen to smile. Yet 
it can be done and, to the writer at 
least, it seems important. 


Fault No. 22. “I am not specific 
enough in my sales talk—I make 
too many broad, general claims.” 


You would not expect salesmen to 
admit they are weak on this point— 
but most of them are. Valuable train- 
ing could be given salesmen on being 
specific in their talks. 

To sum up here is a suggestion to 
sales managers: Find out what your 
salesmen consider their greatest weak- 
nesses. Then go to work on those. 
Salesmen resent being taught what they 
think they know; in fact, most of 
them resent being taught at all. Clear- 
ly, however, they will offer less te- 
sistance if they are taught how to 
cure what they themselves regard as 
their greatest faults. 
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eqar én CLEVELAND 


Almost the same day World War I began, a Clevelander 
introduced modern electric traffic control to the world. 
Even in those early days of the automobile, busy intersec- 
tions had become a policeman’s headache. This invention 
got its supreme test at the busy Euclid-East 105th corner. 


The system was a success from the start, although an — 


extra policeman was required for a few days to help out 
a few confused people. These original traffic lights were 
controlled from a booth where the operating officer had 
a clear view in all directions. He was also in constant con- 
tact with police and fire department headquarters. 


Like other Cleveland innovations, this one quickly 
spread to other American cities and was successful 
wherever it went. Now that electric traffic control is fully 
automatic, and is automatically understood by all, it 
reaches the smallest cross-roads hamlets of the land. 

Cleveland’s habit of introducing progress to the world 
comes not only from having more than its share of inven- 
tive citizens, but also because of a natural and eager 
welcome that Clevelanders give to things that are new. 
No better spot can be found to introduce your favorite 
idea, product or service. 


ON BUSY en 


SCRIPPS-.- 
, = 


Speaking of traffic, the surest way 
to produce it and control it to your 
satisfaction is to be a regular news- 
paper advertiser. No other adver- 
tising medium offers such complete 
coverage, or packs such a selling 
punch, or delivers such quick and 
sure results. 

The Cleveland Press has been 
producing traffic for Cleveland 
merchants for over 67 years. Many 
case histories show a modest start 
that progressed into full leader- 
ship. This history of results is part 
of the Power of Presstige, which 
means: Power to do good; Power 
to move goods. 


New Books for Marketing Men 


Keepers of the Corporate Con- 
science, by Raymond W. Miller. Pub- 
lished by Island Press Cooperative, 
Inc., New York City. Price $1.50. 


Just as the Chancellor was the keeper 
of the conscience of the early English kings, 
so Mr. Miller considers the public relations 
advisers as keepers of the consciences of 
our large corporations. No institution, be 
it king or corporation, can long survive 
without the sense of equity and action in 
the public interest which serve to bind it 
to the community in which it functions and 
from which it draws its power. 


ANOTHER GROWS 


New trees spring up natu- 
rally as mature trees are 
harvested. To maintain 
this crop, modern forest 
management aids natural 
regrowth with fire control, 
war on insects, selective 
logging and new planting. 
Advocating scientific forest | 
management haslongbeena | 


fundamental in West Coast 
LUMBERMAN's editorial policy. 


WEST COAST 
LUMBERMAN 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


PORTLAND - DENVER VANCOUVIR  WEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO: MEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELE 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION | 


Mr. Miller sees American business as 
playing an important part in world affairs, 
along with military and diplomatic Govern- 
ment representatives. But success abroad, 
and at home as well, will be achieved “‘only 
if those in control of capital recognize that 
the hard, steely facts of business must be 
alloyed with the humanities.” 

The author scores the concubine relation- 
ship which too often -exists between the 
public relations officer and his keeper. 
“Public relations plans,” he affirms, “must 
be looked upon as an integral unit of the 
business rather than as a mascot subject to 
the whim of a more or less benevolent 
executive.” 

This little book prints Mr. Miller's ad- 
dress upon receiving the award given by 
the American Council on Public Relations 
“to the individual contributing most to the 
educational and scientific development of 
public relations.” 


Finding the Prospect and Get- 
ting the Interview, by Charles B. 
Roth. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York City. Price $2.50. 


If the author of this book errs it is 
on the side of optimism. His maxim seems 
to be: “A salesman may be down but he’s 
never out”—out of the office of’ the big, 
busy, important buyer who doesn’t care 
to see him. But whatever the overstatements 
and occasional lack of ethics in the “how” 
of interview getting, the author still pre- 
sents a valuable point of view to salesmen. 

The most interesting chapters are those 
on prospects, classifying them, preparing 
them, and manufacturing them into cus- 
tomers. Mr. Roth contends that since cus- 
tomer lists usually change completely over 
a seven-year period, the salesman must 
continually concern himself with digging 
out untapped prospects, and that when a 
prospect becomes,a customer, the salesman 
should immediately add to his list another 
prospect. In this way, he will never be 
without ammunition and his customer list 
will not decline. 

The author scores preconceived ideas 
about who may be a prospect, and gives 
some useful rules of thumb for csulliides 
them by a question or set of questions. Us- 
ing this approach, the salesman will not 
waste time talking to people who have 
neither the money, authority, nor intention 
to buy. At the same time, questions may 
be framed so as to draw a ring around the 
buyer rather than to exclude him. This book 


is not for the man with absolutely 1.) saies 
experience, but for the trouper who will 
get a lift from Mr. Roth’s strategics 


A Business of My Own, by “:thur 
E. Morgan. Published by Community 
Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
Price $1.00. 


Though printed in a modest edition 
without fanfare, A Business of My Own is 
one of the most important books of the 
reconversion period. Our great army of 
returning veterans is largely possessed of 
one fixed idea: to move as i away, in 
business and personal life, from the regi- 
mentation and caste system which character. 
ized the years of service. And for a host 
of men, this idea finds expression in the 
desire to go into business for themselves. 

The author, former chairman of the TVA 
and once president of Antioch College 
where he introduced the practice of allow- 
ing students to work at jobs away from 
college for the same length of time as they 
spent on their studies, is much concerned 
with the growth of healthy community life. 
He sees in veterans’ hopes for their own 
businesses a force that can rebuild active 
community life, reactivate the well springs 
of democracy. 

Mr. Morgan gathered the material for 
this work during five years of travel 
throughout America, visiting hundreds of 
small communities and observing the types 
of business and occupation which thrive 
in them. He avoids both the conventional 
suggestions for retail stores and filling 
stations and the startling ‘new business” 
ideas, seeking to find in the activities of 
successfully self-employed people general 
patterns of organization to guide those who 
are planning a start on their own. 

A Business of My Own strives to further, 
in the small-town occupation or industry, 
the same kind of responsibility and ethics 
advocated by Mr. Miller in Keepers of the 
Corporate Conscience for the more extended 
enterprise. Both authors are keenly aware 
of the contribution business has to make to 
its environment, employes, and customers. 
Mr. Morgan’s work, the concreter of the 
two, might well be the Bible of men already 
in business, whether large or small, as well 
as of those who are considering setting up 
for themselves. 


National Advertising in News- 
papers, by Neil H. Borden, Malcolm 
D. Taylor, Howard T. Hovde. Pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. Price $5.00. 


Though evaluating the market and then 
marketing the product may seem like un- 
familiar procedures when the product is 
newspaper space, the three professors who 
researched and wrote this comprehensive 
study are concerned with the same problems 
that face every sales manager. ; 

National advertising in mewspapefs 15 
declining. Not that all newspaper linage 
figures haven't come back substantially dur- 
ing the past three years. But even the highs 
of 1944 and 1945 do not reach those set 
in 1929, whereas other media have far 
surpassed their 1929 records. 

While advertising in newspapers has de- 
clined as a whole since 1929, the percentage 
drop is particularly acute in the category 
of national advertising, as contrasted to 
local (retail) and classified advertising. 
National advertisers have come increasingly 
to concentrate on such national media 4s 
network radio and magazines. And in 4 
declining industry it is extreme'; vital to 
answer the questions: What do competitors 
have that we lack? What advantages can 
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These dealers... 
Rate CAPPER’S FARMER Readers High 


Here are the reports of prominent dealers of 
Plattsburg, Clinton County, Missouri, who 
inspected the Capper’s Farmer subscription 
list i in a recent survey of rural dealers all 


over Mid-America. 


“The Capper’ s Farmer subscription list is a nag 
) our most prosperous and substantial farm fami ies.” 


H. BD. Lawler—Druggist 


“T regard these farm families as my best customers.” 


H. Mausser— Grocer 


“Capper’s Farmer reaches the upper-bracket farm 
families, ‘a W.R. Clark— Building Materials 


“These fa rm folk rate high as farmers and customers. 
George Fry—Farm “04 socal 


T welcome the opportunity of doing business with 
a il these C apper ’s Farmer readers.’ 


D. D. Lyon— Home Furnishings 


“Cappers Farmer readers are high-class farm 
families, ”’ H. O. Tinnen— Automobiles 


“These a) high type farm families, reliable and finan- 
cially resnonsible.’ E. S. Gi bson— General Goods 


jeappes Farmer readers are the big income farm 
ambies ~/ ourarea.”’ Carl Halferty— arm Supplies 
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And such an important ally —for advertisers as well as the 
prosperous farm families who rely on it daily. For Capper’s 
Farmer plays an indispensable role in the living and 
buying habits of 1,275,000 dominant farm families through- 
out Mid-America. Because it offers these leading farm 
families the practical, profitable sort of help they want— it’s 


the farm magazine with real influence on their buying habits. 


Yes, when you advertise in Capper’s Farmer, you can 
count on sales results from Mid-America’s dominant farm 


families — families that dealers consider best customers. 


appers farmer 


The Farm Magazine That Dominant Farm Families Heed 


That newspaper 
which is the “‘best 
seller” in its own 
community is log- 
ically the first me- 
dium for the adver- 
tiser who seeks in 
that community the 
same distinction 
for his .own prod- 
uct... In Washing- 
ton, it’s the Times- 
Herald. 


Editor and Publisher 


TIMES-HERALD . 243,902 
The STAR . . . 207,859 
The Post. . . 168,345 
The NEWS. . . 105,231 


as of September 30, 1945 


Times Sa Terald 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Representative 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
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we offer to a greater degree than our com- 
petitors or which they miss completely? 
How can we overcome our lacks and mer- 
chandise our strengths to best serve those 
who are buying or could buy from us? 

Written in two parts, Part I, “A Study 
of the Market for National Newspaper 
Advertising,” takes a detailed and objective 
look at advertising practices and attitudes 
of national advertisers. Companies using 
selected and non-selected distribution, the 
use of newspapers as a supplementary and 
special-objective medium, the advantages of 
newspaper advertising for seasonal sales 
drives and test campaigns, all are studied 
from: the advertisers’ point of view. 

Part II, “The Marketing of Newspaper 
Space Among National Advertisers,” then 
examines the practices and policies of news- 
papers in meeting advertisers’ needs and 
wants. The conclusion is made evident that 
the cause for the decline in newspaper space 
sales to national advertisers lies as much 
in the newspapers’ selling methods as in 
the growth and development of mass media. 
The national advertiser is used to doing 
big things. He takes a large view, talks 
in terms of millions not thousands. And 
while the newspaper industry as a whole 
is large, it is made up of many small ‘and 
competing units, unaware that their most 
important promotional need is primary sell- 
ing; i.e., selling newspapers as a medium 
rather than trying to sell one particular 
newspaper as against another. Rate struc- 
ture, too, has been another factor which 
newspapers have made less appealing to 
advertisers than have other media. 

Based on questionnaires answered by a 
large selection of advertising agencies, the 
authors recommend the type of research 
most wanted by national advertisers. If the 
newspapers will give national advertisers 
the kind of service they need, become more 
concerned with the advertisers’ outlook, 
they will go a long way toward regaining 
the ground lost in the last.15 years. 

National Advertising in Newspapers is 
treated here because it sets a pattern for 
advanced market research. The authors, pro- 
fessors of marketing and advertising, know 
how to go about a complicated job of re- 
search and their methods hold much to 
interest executives who would define their 
market and suit tactics to its requirements. 


Better Letters,by Hiram N. Rasely 
and Roy Davis. Published by Better 
Letters Institute, Boston. Price $10.00. 


Even the confined traditionalist, secure 
in the knowledge that “Beg to acknowledge 
your favor of the 18th inst.” was good 
enough for father, will find his stereotypes 
slowly but effectively dissolved by this 
course. For Better Letters is a course, com- 
plete in 12 paper bound books, with ex- 
ercises and questions and a likeable attitude 
about the whole affair. 

The authors have nothing startling to 
say about their subject, which is an asset 
since everyone knows what. makes a good 
business letter. The rub is, that like the 
weather, no one does anything about it. 
But this particular treatment politely ex- 
tends its invitation to action throughout 
almost 500 pages, and it must be a die 
hard correspondent indeed who does not, 
somewhere along the way, succumb. 

The organization of the material into 12 
separate parts, each discussing 4 salient 
factor such as “How to Dictate,” “Writing 
Letters that Sell,” “Words and Their 
Wavs,” makes for effectiveness and easy 
reading. And the knowledge that Part 12 
holds the authors’ ideas of how to deal 
with the situations presented in the earlier 
books stimulated even this reluctant corre- 
spondent to try his hand. 
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The new way to reach over 
20,000 buyers of gifts and 
decorative accessories 
QUICKLY— 

At Low Cost 


Gift Preview keeps buyers in a wide 
range of outlets informed of new, im- 
proved and repackaged products. Each 
month it covers all worth-while De. 
partment Stores, Gift Shops, Jewelers, 
House Furnishing Stores, ina, 
Crockery and Glassware Stores, Sta- 
tioners, Furniture Dealers, and Variety 
Store Headquarters. (For a detailed 
breakdown of Gift Preview coverage, 
see the Standard Rate and Data listing 
—April 15th Business Paper Section.) 


Gift Preview helps both buyers 
and manufacturers 


In order to produce a magazine which 
would be of maximum use to buyers 
of gifts and decorative accessories, our 
editors, experts themselves in this field 
of merchandising, personally asked 
buyers what elements they thought a 
business paper should have to be of 
most value to them. These interviews 
revealed a long-neglected need for a 
publication which would contain ad- 
vance news of all types of merchandise 
with which these buyers are concerned. 


Accordingly, Gift Preview will carry 
complete and detailed information on 
all items of interest to all buyers of 
gifts and decorative accessories. Pic- 
tures will give maximum display to 
each item. ‘Terse, descriptive text will 
comprise the bulk of editorial material. 


While this service is primarily for the 
buyer, Gift Preview’s unique features 
can’t help but serve the manufacturer 
equally well, for a business paper that 
fills a real need in a well-defined field 
is bound to be a good advertising 
medium. 


Low advertising rates 


Use of space in Gift Preview is un- 
usually economical, as advertisers 
can reach most of their customers 
and prospects through one _publica- 
tion. Rates are listed below. Advertis- 
ing will be confined to STANDARD 
UNITS . . . 3%” wide x 47%" high 


Units Rates Units Rates 
1 $110.00 12 $80.00 
3 105.00 18 70.00 
6 90.00 24 60.00 


MAY 10th CLOSING DATE FOR 
THE FIRST ISSUE—JUNE 1946 


PREVIEW PUBLISHING CORP. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, H.¥. 
TELEPHONE: MOHAWK 4-1760 
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PACKABLE AND PORTABLE. . 


. it fits into the trunk compartment of your car. 


Coming Your Way 


«ses portacraft, a boat that requires 
no car-top gear to transport it, is being 
introduced by Winner Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. Its three individual sections 
will nest right in the trunk compart- 
ment of your car. Each section is, in 
effect, a complete non-leaking boat in 
itself and with all three properly as- 
sembled there is no chance of separa- 
tion while afloat. It takes but a few 
minutes for one person to assemble it 
for launching. Simple devices on the 
hull and gunwale join the three parts 
into a completely rigid boat that can 
be propelled by oars or with an out- 
board motor. It is constructed of water- 
proof plywood. 


«seesfountnbrush, a new pocket 
writing implement, writes on wet and 
dry surfaces. It may be used for draw- 
ing, sketching, marking and writing on 
paper, wood, wax, metal, leather, glass, 
textiles and on any heretofore hard-to- 
mark surfaces. The ink dries as one 
writes. A product of Cushman and 
Denison Mfg. Co., the ““Cado” Fountn- 
brush makes it possible to make lines 
of different widths with the specially 
made felt nib. When the nib is notched 
a double line may be drawn. It is 
fashioned of satin finished aluminum 
and has an automatic valve control that 
eliminates the common objections of 
sweating, leaking and flooding. The 
Fountnbrush is finding wide use in 
shipping rooms, in commercial art 


Writes on ANYTHING . 
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. . permanently. 


studios and publishing houses. It is 
also useful in marking charts and 
graphs at sales meetings or conferences. 
A transparent cellophane covering 
takes the marking of the Fountnbrush 
and preserves the original chart for 
later use. 


sssessprogram time switch, an elec- 
tric device which operates automatically 
to periods as close as five minutes 
throughout the 24 hours, has been 
perfected by the Zenith Electric Co. 
Designed for the automatic turn-on 
and turn-off of radio and recorded 
programs, it requires no further atten- 
tion than the setting. The unit is a 
valuable time-saver for schools, fac- 
tories, and institutions wherever radio 
or recorded programs are a daily 
feature. 


1eeee: electorflash units, designed to 
produce a minimum of 10,000 photo- 
graphic flashes with a single repeating 
flashbulb, are being introduced by 
Wabash Photolamp Corp. They are 
said to consume less current for a 
thousand flash pictures than a 100-watt 
bulb consumes in ten hours. The first 
unit to be delivered to the trade is an 
AC portable developed in the elec- 
tronic laboratories of the Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. It is styled for 
studio, banquet and general indoor 
photography. The unit consists of a 
power pack operating the Electroflash 
bulb, and the Electroflash Gun with 
reflector and flashbulb. It weighs only 
21 pounds complete with all acces- 
sories and Carrying case and it comes 
completely wired and ready to plug 
into any 115-volt AC line receptacle. 
After each flash the unit automatically 
recharges itself within seven seconds. 
Furthermore, it can be operated by 
remote control push button held at the 
camera, or by synchronization with any 
camera shutter including the newer 
shutters with built-in synchronizer 
contacts. 


The ELLISSCOTT LEATHER 
PRODUCTS CO. of Indianapolis, 
offers you the services of their de- 
signers and sample makers in build- 
ing the type of sales equipment most 
suited to your needs. 


Your inquiries will be given imme- 
diate attention. 


118 S. Pennsylvania St. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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| FERTILIZER 
| DEPOSITED 
_AT TIME OF... 


PLANTING 7 « 


CULTIVATING 


PLOWING 


This picture gives you a gopher’s 
eye view of a major new develop- 
ment in American agriculture. 


Arrows indicate where tractor im- 
plements are depositing fertilizer 
to stimulate crops as the roots 
reach downward for plant food. 
Not once but three times a year if 
desired, farmers can place ferti- 
lizer at accurate depths in the soil, 
instead of wastefully scattered on 
the surface where it can wash 
away. 


Appropriately timed for this new 
development is the American Farm 
Bureau Federation's proposal of a 
national program that in five years 
would double the amount of fertili- 
zer used. The Farm Bureau speaks 
for nearly a million farm members 
who foresee the benefit not only 
to their crops, but to human health 
and nutrition. 


These are the thoughtful, public- 
spirited farmers reached by your 
advertising in — 


Che Vlalion’ 


AGRICULTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


973,537 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


* AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


FEDERATION 


98 £. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


Shop Talk 


Operation SBP: This galley of Shop Talk is being written in 
dibble-dabble fashion in the shop of the Periodical Press in Phila. 
delphia, where the composition and makeup of the 1946 Survey of 
Buying Power are struggling through their last labor pains. The air 
is heavy with ink odors, and the rumble of the presses ceases only 
when the siren blasts for lunch time. We're suffering from the 
occupational disease of the season: “figure blindness.” 


All the usual crises of neat-closing are with us. The foreman sends 
an advertiser's plate to the foundry to be sweated on metal, and it 
unaccountably dissolves in the bath. There is a wood famine in 
Philadelphia. We send a hurry-it-up call to New York to dig out 
some dead plates so we can junk the metal and re-use the precious 
type-high blocks. Headquarters reports that there still is no paper for 
the cover. . . . I grin when I remember that last year, just about 
this time, the Research Department telephoned to say hold everything 
in West North Central, ‘‘we’ve lost 60,000 Swedes in Minnesota. 


Authorship in Question: Comes along this note from Harry M. 
Bowser, eastern sales manager for Gregg Publishing Co.: 


“Just for the sake of a friendly argument, I should like to take ex- 
ception to Mr. Becker's statement in Shop Talk, April 1, 1946, that 
Neil Bowman is the author of ‘Salesmanship is selling goods that won't 
come back to people who will.’ 


“This has always been a pet definition of mine and I first ran 
across it back in 1932 when I was teaching salesmanship in a high 
sehool. It was the definition of Swift & Co. and it read like this: 
‘Salesmanship is the ability to sell at a profit goods that won’t ceme 
back to customers that will.’ 


“With all due respect to Mr. Neil Bowman, I think you will find 
that this prize definition originated with someone connected with 
Swift & Co.” 


If Swift & Co. does have the author in protective custody, will they 
confess—and give us his name? 


SM is now back on its pre-war publication schedule, with 26 issues a 
year. When the war and paper shortages came along, we published only 
twice a month in May and November, This year we publish May 1, 10 
(Survey of Buying Power) and 20, and November 1, 10 and 20. 


Some Changes Have Been Made: In this issue on page 68 and 
following we present a new up-to-date list of U. S. department stores 
and their New York buying affiliations. This tabulation, presented 
originally in 1932 and revised periodically since that time, has turned 
out to be an unusually popular reference tool for companies in 
hundreds of lines selling through big store channels. Reprints will be 
available through the Readers’ Service Bureau two or three weeks 
after publication date. In connection with the preparation of the lists 
and tables, SM acknowledges with gratitude the helpful assistance and 
advice from our good friends at Department Store Economist. 


Phil Salisbury commented, in his Significant Trends department in 
the March 15 issue, about a multiple management plan, involving the 
organization of a junior board of directors, that has been put into 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


operation in Eric Johnston’s four companies in the Northwest. If se 
had been a walking index to SM, as I am, he would at the same time 
have referred you to two articles SM has printed about companies that 
have long had similar plans in successful operation. The idea originated 
at McCormick & Co., in Baltimore. Their story was told in SM for 
June 1, 1934, “How McCormick Is Keeping Its Management from 
Going to Seed.” The plan was then adapted from McCormick by the 
Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati. Their story: ““Democracy in Man- 
agement—How Williamson Makes It Work,” SM for August 1, 1940. 
We haven't any copies of these issues, nor any reprints, but Readers’ 
Service could be persuaded to make photostats for you from our 
bound volumes. 


“Forefront Opinion:” In this issue we start our newest editorial 
department, ‘Forefront Opinion” on Pages 87-90. It will bring you, 
about once a month, some of the timely thinking about business sub- 
jects that we hear almost every day in our contacts with stalwarts at 
the forefront in many fields. You may not agree with every opinion. 
We may not, either. But I believe this department will interest you. 
Most of these opinions come out during visits in head offices all over 
the country by our director of customer relations, E. W. Davidson, 
who returned to the staff from the Pacific . . . and wishes we would 
forget the “Colonel’”’ and get back to “Dave” again; so we're doing 
so. He roves around the country listening to your ideas wherever he 
finds you. His roving and listening are just another effort on our 
part to make sure we keep SM the sharp tool it ought always to be for 
sales executives. 


Inside Sales Management: March 1 I started to introduce to 
you, one by one, the people who make SALES MANAGEMENT. Some 
weeks ago I suggested softly to Pete Woodward, who writes much of 
The Human Side and all of the material for ‘““They’re In the News,” 
(pages 40 & 41) that he do the fact-gathering about the staff members. 
After all, that is his forte. I added a postscript, “And don’t forget 
yourself.” 


After having taken a level look in his shaving mirror yesterday morning, 
Pete (whose name isn’t Peter at all, but Harry, Jr.), with his penchant for 
making light of all things, sent through the inter-office mail this gagster’s 
autobiography of himself (1 haven’t changed a comma) : 


“Jug-eared, tree-top tall, Lincoln-thin Pete Woodward is by nature 
more interested in the frosting than in the cake. Consequently he writes 
the lighter side of SALES MANAGEMENT. A Virginian, he is only 
working in Damyankeeland long enough to buy back the South Forty 
and reopen the family bar-b-cue stand. The -six happiest years of his 
life were spent as a freshman at the University of Virginia. Says in 
spite of the fact that he captained his swimming team, he looks, in a 
bathing suit, as if he had just been lifted down from a cross. He has 
a notable collection of vintage Ry-Crisp which he displays under 
Victorian glass bells. His Mother and Father were double first cousins, 
which is why he looks so much alike.” 


Does your mailing list need a 


"Spring Cleaning''? 


Are you addressing the right 
people in your Direct Adver- 
tising? 


The D. H. Ahrend Co. is not 
a ‘list house’. But we have de- 
veloped effective techniques for 
removing the "dead wood" from 
your own list and for securing 


the right new names. 


This is just one phase of a well- 
integrated Ahrend sales pro- 
gram — planned and produced 
for you by expert craftsmen to 
achieve the results you want. 


Ask one of our qualified ac- 
count executives to show you 
samples of many successful mail- 
ings and campaigns created for 
Ahrend clients. No obligation 
for consultation in the New York 
Metropolitan area. Call MUrray 
Hill 4-3411 or write TODAY. 


AHREND CLIENTS HAVE WON 
SIXTEEN NATIONAL AWARDS 
WITHIN THE PAST THREE YEARS 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
Create Diect Cdwetiining 


325 to 333 East 44th Street 
| New York 17, N. Y. 


A. R. HAHN | ; 
Managing Editor. | MUrray Hill 4-3411 
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Now I think you'll understand why his copy acts as yeast in the 
dough of a serious magazine . . . but also why it needs so much editing. 


Actually, Associate Editor Woodward has a racy way with words, 
a red-white-and-blue vocabulary, and a degree of natural interest in 
people and things that approximates that of a five months old setter. 
Although not one of them has ever said so, I have a suspicion that 
some of our elderly New England subscribers think his stuff pretty 
flippant. But whatever it does to you, it won’t bore you. 
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No, he’s really as safe and sane as you - 


are, It’s just the way our design artists 
react when they hit the jackpot with 
an idea... and that goes on pretty 
regularly. 

Nothing short of a ten-strike will do 
for these men because they know they 
have a reputation to live up to... 

a reputation for coming up with the 
right answer in the creation and 
design of an effective display or 
demonstration of our client’s product 
to do a real selling job. 

There are years of experience behind 
this effort . .. and our Creative per- 
sonnel haven’t been stumped yet. Give 


them your next problem to solve. 


477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. - Mayflower 9443 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y.—Vanderbilt 6-2622 
185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill—Andover 2776 
810 Book Tower Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich.— Randolph 3557 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How to Double Your Returns from 
Dollars Spent for Sales Research 


A well-known research director shows how the products of an or- 


ganized program of research can serve as effective management 


tools not only for the sales department, but for all other major 


departments, Research, he says, has undeveloped potentialities. 


SF Ws Ws 


HEUSNER 


Director, Market Research 
Pabst Sales Co. 
Chicago 


ANY research directors, when 
they take down their hair, 
discuss rather freely the 
problem they face in getting 

top management to make more use of 
market research. Many research direc- 
tors appear to be more or less frus- 
trated because they see their research 
facilities only partially used by man- 
agement. 

A recent survey of business organ- 
izations with market research depart- 
ments, made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, indicates that of 
the 154 companies that replied, few, 
if any, are making maximum use of 
their research departments. The same 
waste is apparent in the data contained 
in some 2,700 questionnaires returned 
by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in a joint survey 
made by the N.A.M.’s Distribution 
Committee and the American Market- 
ing Association. 


More Value from Research 


The purpose of this article is to 
examine the reasons why research is 
not being fully used and to suggest 
a method that will help both market 
research directors and top management 
to get more value out of the money 
they spend for market research. 

Many top executives might be per- 
suaded to establish market research 
departments, and many others would 
make more use of their departments, 
if they knew how research data could 
help them to arrive at nearly all major 
decisions, Certainly, many research 
directors would welcome increased de- 
mands on their departments. 

Data gathered by market research 
can throw light on a large number of 
top policy questions. Perhaps number 
one reason why top management does 


not use market research to help solve 
More of its problems is because man- 
agement does not realize the over-all 
usefulness of market research data. 
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Probably because of the name, “market 
research,” management looks upon this 
department as one assisting only the 
sales and advertising departments. 
Actually, however, market research 
affects nearly all major policy decisions. 
It may be the fault of the research 
director that more use of market re- 
search data has not been made by 
the production, finance, and other de- 
partments. 


In many cases the research director 
fails to realize all the uses for the data 
which his department collects and 
analyzes. This narrow use of market 
research is most common when the re- 
search department is under the sales 
or advertising manager. Research de- 
partments organized under the chief 
executive of a company are substantially 
broader in scope. This is probably the 
one best reason for recommending that 
the market research department report 
directly to the chief executive, as do 
the legal, accounting, advertising, and 
sales departments. 

Many executives hesitate to call 
upon the subordinates of other execu- 
tives for information, feeling that they 
may interfere with some assignment 
already in work, and also because they 
do not want to step outside the normal 
chain-of-command. 

In any event, the research director, 
if he is to assume his rightful re- 


* 


“That reminds me—what about dusting off our old straw-hat contest?” 
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Marketing Research—A Management Tool 


Top Management Decisions Influenced By 


Marketing Research Findings 


(A CHECK CHART FOR TOP MANAGEMENT AND RESEARCH DIRECTORS) 


PROBLEMS AND DECISIONS FACING TOP MANAGEMENT 


PRODUCTION 


SALES 


ADVERTISING 


FINANCE ADMIN. 


| 
| 


NORMAL FUNCTIONS OF 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


Production Capacity Requirements 
Inventory—Raw Material and Parts 


Product Changes—New and Old Products 


Inventory—Finished Product 
Manpower Requirements 


Potential of Markets—Total and Individual 


Defining Market Areas 


Compensation of Salesmen— Incentives 
Price and Discount Policy 
Budget Requirements 


Size and Organization of Sales Force. 
Selection and Training of Salesmen 


Location and Selection of Distributors 
Control of Sales Force 


Distribution Required for Volume 


Labor Relations—Wages—Hours, etc. 
Selection of Method of Distribution 


Package Size—Design, etc. 


Distribution of Budget-Territory and Media 


Selection of Media—Type 
Selection of Cooy Themes 


Dividend Policy 


Kind and Type of Point of Purchase 
Working Capital Requirements 


Stockholder Relations—Reports 


Budgetary Control 
Price Policies 


_| Employee Relations 


Fixed Capital Requirements 


Credit Policy 
Discount Policy 


Public Relations 
Government Regulation 
Salary Scales 


ANALYSIS OF ECONOMIC TRENDS... 
Short term forecasts 1 yr. or less 
Long term forecasts over 1 yr. for industry 


and company 
All pertinent economic factors 


MEASUREMENT OF SALES POTENTIAL. 
Total market 
Company's share 
Potential by market—State—Area 
Sales quotas—Terr.—Dist.—Total 


MEASUREMENT OF SALES TRENDS 
Effect of sales policy changes on company’s 
position in industry 
Competitive trends 


STUDIES OF PRODUCT AND PACKAGING. 
New uses for old product 
New product utility 
Effectiveness of packaging 


ANALYSIS OF DISTRIBUTION 
Retail and wholesale distribution attained 
Retail and wholesale distribution available 
Outlet coverage of salesmen 
Efficient size of territory 


Preferred types of outlets 


ANALYSIS OF PROFITABILITY............ 
Of markets 
Of products 
Of territories 
Of distributors and retailers 


DEMAND AND PRICE STUDIES 
Consumer income and demand 
Demand vs. price 
Geographical differences in demand 


ANALYSIS OF COMPETITION ... 
Product—Price—Sales method and policy 
Volume 


DETERMINING CONSUMER REACTION. . 
Product use 
Brand preference 
Buying habits 
Advertising themes and media 
Company prestige 


DETERMINING DEALER REACTION...... 
= — — and credit policies 
0 uct a gutteae 
To brand and competitive brands 
To sales force 


Readership—Listening 
Impact Recollection 
identification 
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sponsibility, can and must show all 
branches of top management how his 
department can be used more com- 
pletely. In this way, the research direc- 
tor gains importance within his or- 
ganization and increases the status of 
market research as a field of endeavor. 

If the research director has com- 
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plete freedom, such as comes with the 
Organization of his department under 
the chief executive, his task is much 
easier. But even so, management fre- 
— forgets and the research 

irector, himself, may overlook vari- 
ous applications of his data. One way 
to keep management informed and re- 


minded is for the research director to 
make up a check-sheet. The idea of a 
check-sheet is old, but its use as 4 
guide to the research director and his 
management appears to be original. 
To start this kind of a check-list, 
place across the top of a sheet, in 
columns, all major policy decisions 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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DOESN’T MAKE A Forest 


EW ENGLAND'S real sales potential lies not in one or two 


| large cities, but in the many scattered cities and. their 
suburban trading zones. 


Ae on 


New England's many thriving local stations are proof in them- 


selves of the need for a direct sales approach, as opposed to 
distant hit-or-miss appeal. They give you coverage exactly 
where you want it. 

Yankee Network consolidates 23 of these hometown stations 
into one vehicle for reaching each and every section of New 
England completely and with maximum impact, tying radio 


ue 


ACER: Laas 
Sivan 1 am Msn. 


homes into one vast potential audience of 8,627,979. 
The national business that goes Yankee Network in New 
England is proof of the effectiveness of this hometown coverage. 


teceptance 62 THE YANKEE NETWORK'S Foundation 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INc. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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that face top management of your 
company. Down the left-hand side of 
the page list all functions that market 
research can perform. It is here that 
top management can see many ways to 
obtain information useful in making 
policy decisions. Explain in some de- 
tail the kind of material developed in 
each market research function. 

Make a check at the intersection of 
the top and side columns whenever 
you collect data which can be used 
to solve a policy problem. However, 
be sure that there is a real use for 
market research data in solving prob- 
lems. The application of market data 
to a problem must not be too obscure; 
it must be an important application. 
If you do not have market data, or it 
is incomplete, and research can be 
helpful, make a check anyway and 
collect the facts when needed. 

Take for example, the market re- 
search function listed as “‘sales fore- 
casting.” This probably is as common 
a market research job as it is possible 
to pick. It can be used by all major 
operating departments. With a check 
chart, the research director can show 
how sales forecasting can tie in with 
each major division of an organization. 

It is perfectly clear that the oper- 
ating department can use the market 
research department’s forecasts on 
sales, by product, and by month, to: 
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1. Purchase thé required raw :nate. 
rial for each product for delivery at 
the time required for manufac uring 
in advance of sales. 

2. Control the inventory of miterial 
and parts as well as the inventory of 
finished product to co-ordinate with 
the sales forecast. 

3. Adjust hiring for training in ad. 
vance of production, in line with the 
forecast of monthly sales—partic ularly 
in a tight labor market. 


Uses for Advertising 


The sales department will, of course, 
use the forecasts of area sales to: 

1. Locate its sales organization to 
insure coverage of those areas when 
the greatest , teat for the product 
probably will exist and to adjust the 
number of salesmen to the job to be 
done. 

2. Follow and encourage salesmen 
whose volume in their territories is 
not up to forecast for the territory. 

3. Adjust the sales department 
budget to the volume of sales which 
is shown in the forecast. 


The advertising department will use 
the forecasts to: 

1. Determine the amount of adver- 
tising required to support the forecast 
sales volume. ; 

2. Select the media best suited to the 
areas of greatest probable demand and 
the product which will be in demand. 

3. Distribute its advertising budget, 
by area and by product to bolster up 
the weaker sales areas. 


From these forecasts the financial 
department, treasurer, comptroller, and 
other financial officers, are able to: 

1. Adjust credit: terms, where nec- 
essary, to influence sales volume by 
area, and even by product. 

2. Prepare for borrowing in advance 
of expanded production, and shrink 
borrowings where possible on the 
basis of reduced anticipated sales. 

3. Assist in placing long-term debt 
on the basis of longer forecasts of 
sales, and demand studies, and the 
probable trend of interest rates. 


General administrative officers — 
president, executive vice-president, and 
others—may use the forecasts to: _ 

1. Establish or check existent price 
and discount policies. 

2. Adjust dividend rates on the basis 
of long-term forecasting of demand, 
sales and price. 

3. Determine the need for expan- 
sion of production facilities and posst- 
ble conversion of such facilities to new 
products for which future demand is 
more assured. , 

Perhaps the application of forecast: 
ing to various administrative problems 
is too obvious. If we take a fuaction 
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.- like California oe the 


BILLION DOLLAR VALLEY OF THE BEES 
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FFFECTIVE Buying Income here in California’s big inland 
market, the Billion Dollar Valley of the Bees, has 
This is California’s great zoomed to 1% billion dollars. Per capita retail sales 
top the national average by 34%.* 

Inland Market the 
shag Advertisers talk best to prosperous Valley people in 
Valley of the Bees... LOCAL newspapers, because this affluent area is far re- 
where The Fresno Bee, moved from the Coastal markets. And the dominant local 
The Modesto Bee and newspapers are The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee 


, and The Fresno Bee. 

The Sacramento Bee give In th a bit of th h 

. f 13, n the combined circulation orbit of these three 
81% coverage of 1% McClatchy daily papers live 83% of the Valley's people 
Billion Dollar Buying .. . 81% of that whopping EBI is concentrated . . . 88% 
Power,* of the Valley’s total retail sales are made. Not even a 
COMBINATION of other papers can approximate that 
coverage, 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE is 
HOME-DELIVERED to 94 out 
of every 100 families in 
the ABC city zone. 

THE MODESTO BEE offers 
91% coverage in ABC city 
one; 57% of trading area. 
THE FRESNO BEE with larg- 
est circulation between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, 


* Sales Memagegeont’s 194 y gives 90% coverage in ABC 
Copyrighted Survey . city zone. 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE - THE MODESTO BEE - THE FRESNO BEE 


MCCLATCHY 3) NEWSPAPERS 


National representatives ... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York « Los Angeles « Detroit « Chicago « San Francisco 
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New and Enlarged 
COUNTY OUTLINE 


RETAIL SALES MAP 
of the United States 


Available Soon Based on 1946 
Survey of Buying Power Figures 


You can quickly spot the approximate retail 
sales level of any county in the United States 
with the 1946 version of this popular five- 
color map. 


Larger than ever before, this year’s County 
Outline Map will measure 27 by 41 inches 
and include a special blown up projection of 
the entire northeastern section of the U.S. 


Each county will appear in one of five colors 
according to its 1945 retail sales volume as 
shown in Sales Management’s 1946 Survey 
of Buying Power. And 322 leading U.S. cities 
will be clearly marked with an indication of 


their population level. 


Price—$3.50 each; $2.50 each for orders of 
more than one copy. The map will be mailed 
postpaid in a heavy mailing tube. 


To insure receiving your copies before the 
first edition is exhausted, you are urged to 
check your organization needs now and order 
promptly. 


Sales MANAGEMENT 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


such as “Dealer Preference Studies,” 
or ‘Consumer Preference Studies,” the 
point will be clearer. Both are defin. 
itely market research functions. Cer. 
tainly, “Consumer Preference Studies” 
are solely a market research function, 
unless the company’s sales force calls 
directly on the consumer. 

The production department is inter. 
ested, because these studies can show 
whether consumers prefer the com- 
pany’s products, and if not, what are 
the correctable sales resistances in the 
products. Thus, all of the production 
department policies that have to do 
with materials and finished product 
and packaging, may be involved in the 
findings on consumer preference. 


Research Aids Sales Staff 


The sales department is interested 
in operation of the sales force, the 
knd of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion preferred by the ultimate con- 
sumer, and the sales resistance its sales- 
men must be prepared to overcome. 
In the sales training program, em- 
phasis should be placed on preference 
as determined by market research as a 
reason for distributors and retailers 
purchasing a product. 

Naturally, advertising is interested 
because reasons for consumer prefer- 
ence are the bases for copy themes. 
And many times selection of the right 
copy themes can do much to over- 
come sales resistance. 

When might the financial depart- 
ment be concerned with consumer 
preference studies ? When credit-exten- 
sion policy affects consumer buying, 
or when lack of preference indicates 
need for capital outlays to eliminate 
sales resistance or to produce an en- 
tirely new product. 

From the general administrative 
view, consumer preferences are af- 
fected by pricing and discount policies. 
In extreme cases, they may affect the 
rate of dividend payment when it be- 
comes necessary to increase reserves 
in order to re-tool for an improved 
product more to consumer liking. 

Consumer preferences, as deter- 
mined by market research, also affect 
the company’s attitude on state and 
Federal regulations in determining 
which regulations should be fostered 
or opposed. Consumer preferences 
also can furnish data to show the un- 
popularity of regulations with the 
majority of consumers, who are also 
voters. These studies also may be used 
to guide a public relations program. 

With this check-list constantly 1 
mind, the research director can antl 
cipate problems which will be facing 
rs management. Thus, one research 
job might be modified to obtain dats 
for several different kinds of problems. 
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hand-tr lorad. .. fe 


House & Garden believes that music is one 
of the high notes of good living. As part of its 
1946 editorial program, the April issue de- 
votes four pages to new radios and radio- 
phonographs. A new feature, “Turntable,” 
presents a carefully selected list of top record- 


ings each month. House & Garden readers are 
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a hand-tailored market for quality products. 
They want the finest radios, cabinets and re- 
cordings. They want and can afford to pay for 
quality. Put YOUR NAME before this enter- 
ing-wedge market which turns to House & 


Garden before it buys. Tune in on this influ- 


ential audience that swings popular demand. 


House & Garden 


sells America’s entering-wedge market 
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Media & Agency News 


Licnts, Cameras, Action at DuMont’s new television studios in John Wanamaker’s 
New York store as seen by guests at premiere of world’s first permanent network. 


DuMont Television Studios 
Open Commercial Network 


HE world’s first permanent com- 

mercial television network, link- 
ing New York and Washington by 
coaxial cable is now in operation by 
the Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Inc. With a gala ceremony comparable 
to Hollywood openings, the studios in 
the John Wanamaker store, New York 
City, inaugurated on April 15 the first 
regularly scheduled idesiate open to 
the public. 

Featured on the premiere program's 
two-way telecast between DuMont's 
experimental Washington _ station, 
W3XWT, and the New York studio, 
WABD, were talks by Mayor William 
O'Dwyer, Dr. Quo Tai-chi, president 
of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, and Governor Walter E. Edge of 
New Jersey, who were introduced by 
Grover Whalen. Senators Albert 
Hawkes of New Jersey, James M. 
Mead of New York, and Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut were seen 
and heard as they spoke from the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 

Dr. Allen B. DuMont said that, 
while the present studios are the most 
complete yet built, present facilities 
will soon be supplemented by ultra 
sensitive mobile pick-up units. He 
further stated that in a few months 
television receivers will be available 
in substantial quantities and that the 
year 1946 will historically date the 
beginning of commercial television. 
According to Dr. DuMont, “The tech- 
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nical aspects of television are well 
enough resolved so that from now on 
the main emphasis must be in creating 
useful and entertaining programs in 
the public interest.” 

While the two-way network is cur- 
rently in effect between New York 
and Washington, applications are 
pending with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for stations in Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati for 
inclusion in the network. A potential 
audience of approximately 20 million 
persons may be reached through tele- 
vision when the five-city network is 
completed. 

More than a half million dollars 
has been spent in converting the audi- 
torium of the John Wanamaker store 
into the world’s most modern tele- 
vision studios. In lighting, camera and 
sound equipment, the new studios 
bring television to post-war standards. 


Studios Seat Large Audience 


Approximately one million cubic 
feet have been utilized for the three 
studios, control rooms, promenades, 
dressing rooms and other appurten- 
ances. The largest of the three studios 
exceeds in size that of any now in 
existence. One of its main features is 
accommodations for an audience of 
700. There are 400 permanent seats 
and room for an additional 300 per- 
sons on special occasions. 

Balconies overlook three sides of 
the huge studio and permit an unob- 
structed view of activities. Nine large 
viewing monitors are suspended from 


the ceiling to enable the audience to see 
the picture actually being made over 
the air. Four cameras and two :icto. 
phone booms are used for all ‘‘live” 
programs. A newly-designed camera 
dolly makes it possible to “‘shoot’’ from 
almost any angle. 

Control rooms adjoin each of the 
three studios and a master control 
room is located on an upper floor. A 
matched telephone line connects the 
master control room with the trans. 
mitter two and a half miles away, 
This transmitter has a service range 
approximately 50 miles in radius, al. 
though programs have been received 
by set owners at a distance of 75 miles. 

At the dedication of the new studios 
guest speakers underscored implica- 
tions of television in: social and com. 
mercial spheres, and paid tribute to 
this latest forward step taken by the 
DuMont Laboratories for the field. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi said, “I can fore. 
se¢ that television will, in a short space 
of time, be put on such a basis that 
our concept of space will have been 
fundamentally altered. . . . Television 
will help bind together the peoples 
of the world into a single family be. 
cause electro-magnetic waves know no 
national boundaries.” 

Mayor O’Dwyer mentioned the 
favor with which a community looks 
upon a new industry that will create 
new weath and additional employment, 
a function television is bound to per- 
form for New York City. 


Sets Soon on the Market 


Of the new studios, Dr. DuMont 
said, “While we are naturally proud 
to offer these modern facilities to the 
public, our great satisfaction comes 
from the fact that television is now 4 
reality. Thousands of television sets 
will soon be on the market and within 
a few years the entire Nation will be 
served by television networks. 

“This will be a great new industry 
representing an invested capital of $15 
billion and will give employment to 
thousands of artists, technicians, writ- 
ers and other workers.” 

Of special interest to advertisers 1s 
the present picture of the television 
receiving set market. By the end of this 
month’ the U. S. Television Manufac 
turing Corp. will be selling $100 sets 
and the $150 Belmont Raytheon will 
be available by early summer. The 
DuMont Laboratories’ own production 
of large consoles is to begin during 
midsummer and it is estimated that 
5,000 will have been marketed by the 
end of the year. Equipped with auto 
matic record-changers and with both 
standard and FM reception, these sets 
will include 20-inch television screens 
and sell at upwards of $800 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTH’S BIGGEST MARKET 


HOW TO INFLUENCE 
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In a recent study of Houston families made by The Houston Chronicle, the question 
“What type of advertising do you depend on most in making family purchases?” 

~ was asked. It was found that newspapers led all other media combined by a ratio 
_ the of 3 to 3 
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FIRST STEP 
STOCKS 


FOR A LONG TERM PROGRAM 
OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


One of the most important studies this 
company has ever released is being 
distributed to our nation-wide clientele 
of investors—HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? 

If you are seeking advice—when to 
sell—which securities to buy for a 
predicted further advance—which in- 
dustries to buy into and which to 
avoid—be sure to get this analysis 
prepared by the largest firm of in- 
vestment analysts in America. 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL STUDY TODAY! 


Clip a dollar to this ad, attach your 
s name and address, and we will send you 


the study, HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? In addition, we will send 
you 3 issues of THE OUTLOOK, a ser- 
vice for investors. 


Offer open to new readers only 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
A-791. 710 


NO USE TURNING 
CUSTOMERS AWAY 


And yet you may If You 
be doing just that. |] Manufacture 
There’s a 7 billion and Sell 
dollar market you] COSMETICS 
could encourage 
simply by letting these people know 
you’d welcome their business. For 
the Negro looks to his race press 
for guidance. Your advertising in 
the Negro papers can earn his con- 
fidence, good will and regular 
patronage. 

But whether your product is cos- 
metic, food, drink, wearable, or any- 
thing else, it will pay you to write 
to Interstate United Newspapers, 
Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, for 
the facts on the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and grow- 
ing market through advertising. 
Write now! 


6 COOL He 
\\ $ Rey 
HOTEL 


Mayfair 


ST.LOUIS 


SELL BY MAIL 


Let thig successful direct mail advertising agency 
shew yeu hew te get leads for salesmen, cata- 
leg inquiries, ete. 


ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
24 West 48th St. York 19, N 


, cs New » Ve 
MEdailion $-0813 
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Ten leading manufacturers, includ- 
ing RCA, Philco, and GE, are re- 
ported to be getting into production 
this year. An estimated 100,000 tele- 
vision receivers, it is said, will be in 
operation in metropolitan New -York 
by the end of 1946, and 500,000 in 
the New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington territories by May of next 
ear. 
‘ Programming by the new DuMont 
Studios currently includes two hours 
every night, and beginning July 1, 
CBS and NBC as well as DuMont 
will each be telecasting for a minimum 
of 28 hours every week. Weeks before 
this date, according to the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., the 
225-mile New York-Washington co- 
axial cable, which was given a five-day 
test, then turned over to Bell Labora- 
tories engineers for supplemental test- 
ing, will again be in operation by the 
world’s first television network. 


Newspapers 


A report from the meeting of 
N. A. E. A. officers and directors held 
in Asheville, N. C., outlines a four- 
fold plan designed to raise the stand- 
ards of newspaper advertising and to 
unify the rules and practices surround- 
ing its use. 

Despite record-breaking purchases 
of newspapers last year ($803,593,- 
000) and the significant leadership in 
newspaper advertising volume, the 
N. A. E. A. urges newspapers “to be 
sharply critical and highly conscien- 
tious in evaluating their own advertis- 
ing, creative sales and reproduction 
methods and policies.” 

<< © 

The New York Herald-Tribune 
Forum for High Schools recently drew 
representatives from 400 secondary 
schools in the metropolitan area to hear 
prominent persons from labor, man- 
agement, the Armed Forces, the Gov- 
ernment, journalism, and also other 
students, speak on various aspects of 
the general theme “The World We 
Want.” 


In a companion piece to two earlier 
studies of the Pittsburgh market area 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette analyzes 
the appliance sales of this district. Ex. 
clusive of the ABC city area, the 14 
counties within a 50-mile radius jp 
which the paper gives top coverage, 
are shown to offer the Saas poten- 
tial appliance sales market with 25% 
more wited homes, 19% more radios, 
50% more mechanical refrigerators, 
49% more central heating units than 
the balance of the total 64-county 
market served by Pittsburgh distrib- 
utors. 

a 


The Record Newspapers of Troy, 
N. Y., in recently celebrating their 
50th anniversary, especially honored 
David B. Plum, now president and 
publisher of The Morning Record, 
and Frank L. York, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. Their association with 
the newspaper began respectively in 
1897 and 1903. 


* * * 


An all-time high of membership of 
1,041 United States and Canadian 
newspapers, representing 74% of the 
daily newspaper circulation of both 
countries, is reported by the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


Magazines 


Beginning with the September is- 
sues, six of the new Fawcett Comics, 
which have been tested on the news- 
stands, will be incorporated into a 
group and sold as the ‘Fawcett Comics 
Yellow Unit.” The guaranteed ABC 
circulation for these books will be 
1,380,000. Fawcett Publications also 
announce that Roger Fawcett, vice- 
president and sales manager, and 
Henry Samuel, merchandising man- 
ager, are presently touring the con- 
tinent for two months or longer, in 
vestigating the markets for American 
copies and foreign language reprints 
of Fawcett magazines. 


Orricers Execrep at first national convention of Outdoor Advertising Association 


of America, Inc., in four and a 


half years: 
Henry R. Johnston, president; Frank Dunigan, chairman of the board of directors. 


Myles Standish, vice-president; 


How to Improve a Sales Letter 


with TWO SIMPLE WORDS 


Sounds like magic, doesn’t it? 

But it isn’t. For there are two words 
that add much to the effectiveness of 
any letter. 


The words —— Atlantic Bond. 


Yes, specify Atlantic Bond for the car- 

rier of your sales message, and you’ll 

be sure of having a letterhead and enve- 

lope that really look like business. 

Clean, crisp and genuinely watermarked, 

Atlantic Bond will never let your letter 

down. You’ll find it impressive enough 

and dignified enough to carry the weight aint ai 
and importance of your words...always. EASTERN CORPORATION 
Send for our portfolio showing samples BANGOR, MAINE 
of Atlantic Bond and other Eastern Fine 

Papers for business now. 


1946 


Eyes, a new monthly described as 
‘the Negroes’ own picture magazine,” 
announces that it will picture “the best 
the Negro race has to offer in art, 
literature, science, sports;” that it aims 
to inspire its readers and that ‘only 
pictures will be used which tend to 
show the advancement of the Negro 
race. 


CuHarwtes J. HEALE, 


president, general 


manager of Chil- 
ton’s Hardware Age. 


The British Magazine, first issue, 
May 1946, replaces Britain Magazine 
which was published by the British 
Information Services during the war. 
The new publication, however, is a 
private venture, entirely divorced from 
government control. Like its predeces- 
sor, it is designed to tell the story of 
the British people, not only for those 
of the British Isles, but for the millions 
in Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
India, and will “be a digest of the best 
that’s published in the press of the 
more than 80 members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” Pub- 
lished by H. S. H. Enterprises, Inc., 
the pocket-size monthly sells for 25c 
or local equivalent, $3.00 a year in the 
United States and Canada, $4.00 else- 
where. The guaranteed circulation is 
40,000. 


BEVERAGES 


i 
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Pittsburgh's Courierville consists of 27,000 Negro Families 
living in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. Here the Local 
Edition of The Pittsburgh Courier is read in eight 

out of ten homes. Our first Post-war Survey of Buying ‘ 

Habits of Negro Families was made in this market because 
The Courier was founded in Pittsburgh, Pa., 36 years ago. 


SS j > 
CIGARETTES 


COURIERVILLE AUTOM 0 BILES 


pintswuraressCOUEIeT 


19, Pa. 


2628 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 
INTERSTATE UNIT ia 
an Boulevore Chicag 


545 Fifth Ave 


(The Pittsburgh COURIER 


With its 13 Editions is a National Newspaper 
with a circulation of 257,519 A.B.C. 


Published weekly, The Pittsburgh Courier has the largest A.B.C. Circu- 
lation of any Negro Newspaper in the world. The 13 editions are read 27" 
by Negro people, who are vitally interested in their rights as citizens, 
Sa every section of the United States. 
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ep NEWSPAPERS 


Advertisers and Advertising 
Agencies are invited to write 
for copies of Pittsburgh’s 
Courierville Study to Earl V. 
Hord, Business Manager, 
The Pittsburgh Courier, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


J. Daruinc, sew 
promotion manager 
of American Home. 


I. Orrin Spellman joins the acver- 
tising department of Holiday to be in 
charge of merchandising department. 
... Aubrey H. Wright is appointed to 
direct Parade’s research and market 
analysis staff. . . . Richard W. West- 
wood, editor of Nature Magazine, is 
elected president of the American 
Nature Association, publishers of ‘the 
magazine, and to its board of direc- 
tors. . . . James Darling, resigning as 
associate editor of Collier’s, becomes 
promotion manager of American 
Home Magazine. . . . Stanley Ferber 
joins Hillman Periodicals to take 
charge of publicity. 

* * * 

True Story and Photoplay, Macfad- 
den Publications, Inc., announces, will 
be published in Australia, selling for 
1 shilling each. Initial print orders of 
70,000 and 55,000 respectively will 
be increased as fast as paper becomes 
available. Promotion and publicity is 
scheduled in the eight largest Aus- 
tralian newspapers and over 14 top 
radio stations to introduce the maga- 
zines to the Australian magazine 
reading audience. 


Radio 

Hugh Feltis, president of the Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau, discussed 
the uses of BMB’s forthcoming uni- 
form measurement of radio station and 
network audiences before the Spring 
meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers. According to Mr. Feltis, 
advertisers will be able to use BMB 
audience information in five ways: 
(1) to evaluate stations and networks; 
(2) to help buy radio to match prod- 
uct distribution; (3) to help buy radio 
to supplement other advertising media; 
(4) to promote programs more ef- 
fectively; (5) to foster tie-in adver- 
tising by dealers and _ distributors. 
BMB, which today has well over 700 
subscribing radio stations, including 
all four major networks, announces 
further plans for the exchange of all 
station and network information with 
the Bureau of Broadcast Measurement 
of Canada. As both organizations em 
ploy identical techniques of audience 
measurement, all information ‘s com- 
‘race without regard to s.ational 

undaries, it is stated. 


SALES MANAGENENT 


1. Bearers 


(] Calender rolls 


(1) Dead metal around a printing plate 


C—) Halftone mounting blocks 


3. Bonding Strength 
C Paper’s resistance to tearing 
C) Paper’s resistance to surface “picking” 


(1) Folding quality of paper 


2. Pericles 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


() A stock border design 


C) Parasites of pulpwood 


Bearers are dead metal around 

and within the printing area of a 
plate, left as an aid in electrotyping. 
Good plates are most effective when 
printed on fine paper. That’s why, 
for sparkling reproduction, discrimi- 
nating printers and advertisers in- 
‘ist on Levelcoat* Papers. 


2 Pericles is a type face designed 
to display a headline. To display 
fine typog: aphy, Kimberly-Clark pro- 
uces Levelcoat Papers. Smooth, 
lustrous, and opaque to a high de- 
te, they set the stage for your 
atic selling message. 


MAY 1. 1946 


ANSWERS 


3 Bonding Strength is that a 
erty in paper which resists “pic 
ing’ —the removal of surface particles 
during printing. The remarkable 
bonding strength of Levelcoat is an 
important aid in assuring cleaner, 
more beautiful presswork through- 
out longest runs. 


Trufect is a top grade Kimberly- 

Clark Printing Paper. Minutely 
checked during every operation in 
the manufacturing process, TRUFECT 
remains amazingly uniform from 
ream to ream, from run to run—a 
clear, rich medium for finest quality 
printing in black and white or color. 


4. Trufect 


() Artwork of photographic realism 
Cj Natural color photography 
CA paper for fine printing 


PRINTING PAPERS 


[1] A display type face 


For black and white or 
color printing in publica- 
tions, mail order catalogs, 
house organs and direct 
mail, select one of these 
Levelcoat grades — 
Trufect, Multifect, or 
Hyfect. Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 


"TRADE MARK 


Kimberl 
| 
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Here’s how to start... 


Put your advertising message 
In Better Farming Methods and each 
month you will have 13,000 friendly 
copies on the right side of the desk 
where County Agents, Agricultural 
Teachers and Extension Leaders in- 
fluence farm thinking and action. 


Just as one old friend influences 
another, Better Farming Methods, for 
18 years the Business Magazine of 
this group, will win friendly consider- 
ation for your products and policies. 


FARMING 
METHODS 


WATT PUBLISHING CO. 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


The Cooperative Analysis of Broad- 
casting, Inc., and C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
are underrating the actual size of radio 
audiences, according to Marion Harper, 
Jr., vice-president in charge of re- 
search at McCann-Erickson, Inc. In a 
report of findings based on a year’s 
research, instigated by advertising 
clients’ concern over the wide variance 
of CAB, Hooper and other indepen- 
dent audience measurement results, 
Mr. Harper makes 10 recommenda- 
tions designed to solve such discrep- 
ancies. 7 


C. E. Hooper, president of C. E. 
Hooper, Inc., comments as follows on 
the McCann-Erickson report: “I hope 
this McCann-Erickson, Inc., study is a 
forerunner to future searching inquiry 
by advertisers, agencies, networks and 
stations into the nature of radio 


measurements they are asked to accept | 


as authoritative.’” He goes on to sug- 
gest that further clarification is called 
for, in addition to the recommended 
experimentation. 


The Cooperative Analysis of Broad- | 
casting, Inc., reports that national ad- | 
vertisers attending a radio group dis- | 
cussion at the A..N. A. convention | 
gave reasons for wishing continuance | 
of the CAB program rating service | 
and at the same time spoke in favor | 
of the technical objectives set forth by | 
a special committee reporting on CAB | 


operations and policies. Approval was 
expressed of the principle of coopera- 


tive, tripartite research, and agreement | 


with the committee’s criticism of all 
present rating services and its defini- 
tion of an ideal rating service. 


* * * 


In statements by W. H. Vander- 
ploeg, president of the Kellog Co., and 
W. B. Lewis, vice-president and radio 
director of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
plans are revealed for an experiment 
in the field of children’s programs to 
be developed and put into effect on 


the “Superman” series, sponsored by | 


Kellog, via Mutual network of 194 
stations. For the first time on a spon- 
sored show of this type, appealing to 
millions of juveniles, it is stated, the 
realistic problems facing children will 
be dealt with in an entertaining, ex- 
citing presentation. Juvenile delinquen- 
cy, racial intolerance, gangs, school 
behaviorism and related subjects will 
be treated in the series. 


Mr. Vanderploeg states, in part, 
“Children are everybody’s friends until 
at some time, somewhere, somebody 
teaches them a different story. We 
hope, with the aid of our new ‘‘Super- 
man” story approach, that the children 
of America will continue to be friendly 
with all other children, regardless of 
differences in race, creed, or color.” 


‘the round table 
that covers the. 
merchandising worid 


Around this table are gathered | 
more than a hundred 
merchandising interpreters 
... the editorial staffs of the 9 

Haire Merchandising Papers. | 
Ideas and facts gathered first 
hand from America’s market- 
ing centers are translated 
here for each Haire Paper, so 
that it enjoys profound 
reader confidence that carries 


over from the editorial to the 


_ advertising pages. 


rasuion tae HOME =O 
ACCESSORIES [pi] FURNISHINGS | fe 
INFANTS’ and 
CHILDREN’S WEAR | 7 


CROCKERY 
GLASS 


NOTION & NOVELTYP? linens& [| 
REVIEW Domestics 


MERCHANDISING PAPERS | 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y- 


New York * Boston + Pittsburgh - Chicago 
Detroit + St. Louis.» Los Angeles * Atlanta ~ London 
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A piece? It’s hard to believe, but 

three-quarters of the pie is rich and ripe 

and ready for you. 

$y which we mean that New England produces 
but one-quarter of its day-to-day necessities. 

The other 75% must come from outside sources. 
And the best slices of this market 

will go to alert advertisers. 

If you have flour or fruit, tea or coffee, 

candy or batteries (or any one of a thousand 
other commodities).. you’ll find New England 
ready to hear your story. Tell it now.. over 
the station that covers New England 

like spring sunshine ! 

That station is WBZ! 

Backed by NBC programs, WBZ is 
Metropolitan Boston’s leading station. Powered 
by 50,000 watts, its voice penetrates all 

six New England States. NBC Spot Sales can 
tell you of availabilities on WBZ and its 


Springfield companion, WBZA. 


WB BosTON |’ 


W BZA SPRINGFIELD 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


KDKA * WOWO « KEX 
KYW - WBZ * WBZA 


Represented nationally by NBC 
Spot Sales — Except KEX 


KEX represented nationally by 
Paul H. Raymer Co. 


High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services Forecast for May, 1946 


May will be another ‘‘biggest ever’ month, with sales and services estimated 
at $7.85 billion. The index figure is 187.5, or an expected gain of 87.5% over 
the same 1939 month. A year ago the figure stood at 169.0. 

Currently the retail sales bill of the nation is running at the rate of $82 
billion a year (it was 74.5 in 1945), and the services will add at least another 


$10 billion to the total. 


San Diego and Honolulu are now virtually tied in the rate of gain over 1939. 
The first sixteen cities in “city index” are, in order: San Diego, Calif., 350.1; 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 342.2; Wichita, Kan., 332.8; San Jose, Calif., 310.2; Miami, 
Fla., 304.0; Oakland, Calif., 300.7; Portsmouth, Va., 300.0; Knoxville, Tenn., 
293.4; Topeka, Kan., 289.2; Long Beach, Calif., 270.1; Tucson, Ariz., 268.0; 
Tacoma, Wash., 267.5; Ogden, Utah, 255.0; Akron, O., 248.4; Tampa, Fla., 


248.2; Fresno, Calif., 248.2. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
napmeney 200 of the leading mar- 

et centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 


Census, but also receipts from business 
service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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1939 month. . . . Lhe second gg. 
umn, “‘City-National Index,” relate; 
that city to the total probable nationa| 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100, indicate 
cities where the change is more favor. 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by dj. 
viding the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
““$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is: used in the in. 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im- 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri- 
mary points should be kept in mind. 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1939 month? If the 
“City Index’’ is above 100, it is doing 
more business than in 1939. This is 
true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the Nation? _ If the “City 
National Index”’ is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-size cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. _ 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 

sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be re 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 
% Cities marked with a star are Pre: 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


Retart SALes AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for May, 1946) 
a ‘ 
City Nat’ 
Pon Index Millions 


UnNITrepD STATES 


. 187.5 1004 $7850.00 
Alabama 
% Mobile ....... 223.8 119.4 ape 
% Birmingham .. 205.0 109.5 25.0? 


Montgomery .. 175.2 93-4 6.00 


(Continued on page 130 
MENT 
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MARGINAL] or-PLUS SALES? 


St. Agnes Church, Rockville Centre, Hempstead Town 


Hempstead Towners have been awed by famous New York City 
churches . . . St. John the Divine’s, Temple Emmanuel, St. Patrick’s, 
Old Trinity . . . So have sight-seers from Walla Walla. 


BUT Hempstead Towners take more than a sight-seer’s interest in 
Hempstead Town churches . . . and only the local newspaper can 
satisfy that everyday—opposed to holiday— interest . . . with news of 
services, parish activities, marriages, christenings, funerals. . . 


The Nassau Daily Review-Star, only newspaper edited primarily for 
Hempstead Towners devotes Page Two each Saturday to Sunday and 
mid-week church services . . . carries during a representative 6-day 
week more than 8000 lines of local church news. 


Make sure your copy penetrates beyond the marginal stage of Hemp- 
stead Towners’ interests. The Nassau Daily Review-Star brings local 
church, civic, school, social and shopping news into 41,000 homes, 
embracing 150,000 persons . . . concentrates 90% of its circulation 
in Hempstead Town. 


Hempstead Town—with $76,200,000 of retail food sales yearly— 
ranks 22nd in the nation . . . surpasses Rochester, Houston, Akron. 
Hartford, New Orleans... 


Published daily, except Sunday—4c a copy 
HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


Nat'l. Reps.: LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc., New York, Chicago, St. Louis. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Atlanta 
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BRIGHTEST SPOT on the post-war 
map for industrial expansion and de- 
centralization. Check these advantages 
TODAY: 


¢/ Laws favorable to business, low 
taxes (no state tax). 

</ Abundant raw materials, cheap 
fuel and power reserves. 


—/ Widely diversified agriculture and 
livestock. 


V/ Ideal year ’round working and liv- 
ing conditions, ample manpower. 


For prompt, complete and accurate 
information on any West Texas town, 
market or natural resource, write or 
wire: 


Department S-1 
WEST TEXAS 


Chamber of Commerce 
Headquarters office: Abilene, Tex. 


“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


This stimulating series of pocket-size ‘‘refresher’’ 
lets will help yee sell. Several hundred thousand 
already distributed by executives to salesmen 
sto s; as I e and give-away. Available 
1) How te Say Hello, (2) Your Name Please, 
- lasses, (4) Calls and 

608, } Soten Saaites, first title of series. 
five tit $1.00. Single copies 25c, ea. 

esearch institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


ARE YOU 
FORGETFUL? 


Give yourself + within one 
week + a permanent raise 
« in ability, poise, prestige, 
pleasure and earning power. 


We have proved, to the complete satisfaction 
{and delight) of executives, salesmen; per- 
sonnel of America's best known firms, that an 
AMAZING MEMORY can be developed—in 
only one evening, “Mental Magic” is their term 
for this new ability instantly and accurately to 
remember sales points, figures, speeches, names. 


Mail coupon today for free folder. It details 
the prompt and profitable results obtained 
by others, which we GUARANTEE for YOU. 


KEY SYSTEM, INC. 
401 - 108 E. WASHINGTON ST. BLDG. 
INDIANAPOLIS, nD. Seno me Free Fo.ver “F” 


————E= 
NAM (PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE____ 
S@eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesd 
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Sales Wenagintnt 


High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 128) 


Retart SALES AND SERVICES 


(SM Forecast for May, 1946) 


$ 


6.67 
11.50 


5.12 
12.25 


26.00 
10.85 
45.83 
25.90 
10.38 
10.93 
3.80 
155.50 
5.71 
7.45 
60.70 
7.36 
10.77 


35.00 
4.41 
3.74 


6.75 
22.63 
8.71 
17.00 
17.34 


16.50 


90.25 


32.68 
9.20 
11.75 


5.96 
4.87 
8.18 
40.50 
8.00 
5.41 


44.00 
5.50 


7.88 


City 
City Nat'l 
Index Index Millions 
Arizona 
%& Tucson ....... 268.0 142.9 
¥%& Phoenix ...... 240.5 128.3 
Arkansas 
% Fort Smith.... 212.4 113.3 
¥% Little Rock.... 188.9 100.7 
California 
% San Diego.... 350.1 186.7 
% Sen Jose...... 310.2 165.4 
% Oakland ..... 300.7 160.4 
%& Long Beach ... 270.1 144.0 
% Fresno ....... 248.2 132.4 
% Pasadena ..... 245.1 130.7 
% Stockton ..... 242.5 129.3 
% Los Angeles ... 242.2 129.2 
% San Bernardino 240.3 128.2 
% Berkeley ...... 227.5 121.3 
% San Francisco... 193.6 103.3 
% Santa Barbara.. 191.0 101.9 
Sacramento » 1725 9298 
Colorado 
Denver ..ccees 184.5 98.4 
Colorado Springs 182.3 97.2 
Pueblo ....... 175.2 93.4 
Connecticut 
Stamford ..... 170.7 91.0 
Hartford ..... 170.2 90.8 
New Haven ... 163.1 87.0 
Bridgeport - 162.5 86.7 
Waterbury .... 154.6 82.5 
Delaware 
Wilmington .. 172.0 91.7 
District of Columbia 
% Washington ... 188.0 100.3 
Florida 
%&e Miami ....... 304.0 162.1 
TP ENE ones'ves 248.2 132.4 
* Jacksonville 211.1 112.6 
Georgia 
%& Macon ....... 247.2 131.8 
% Columbus 230.4 122.9 
%& Savannah ..... 228.1 121.7 
% Atlanta ...... 225.5 120.3 
% Albany ...... 209.5 111.7 
Augusta ...... 177.6 94.7 
Hawaii 
¥* Honolulu 342.2 182.5 
Idaho 
% Boise ........ 223.8 119.4 
Illinois 
% Rockford ..... 224.5 119.7 
% Peoria ....... 194.0 103.5 


12.35 


Rerait SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for May, 1946) 
City 

City Natl 

Index Index Mitlions 


Illinois (Cont'd) 


Chicago 187.0 
East St. Louis.. 172.6 


Springfield .... 163.7 
Moline-Rock Island- 
E. Moline .... 158.2 

Indiana 

¥% Evansville . 231.1 

% Fort Wayne .. 207.5 

% South Bend .. 206.7 
Indianapolis .. 184.4 

Oe 177.6 

Terre Haute .. 176.3 

Iowa 

% Sioux City ... 217.6 

% Des Moines ... 193.0 
Cedar Rapids.. 177.7 
Davenport .... 173.5 

Kansas 

% Wichita ...... - 332.8 

% Topeka ...... 289.2 

%& Kansas City .. 215.6 

Kentucky 

* Louisville .. 210.0 
Lexington . 183.7 

Louisiana 
New Orleans .. 176.1 
Shreveport .... 166.5 

Maine 

%& Bangor ....... 192.2 
Portland ..... 162.3 

Maryland 

%* Baltimore . 199.5 
Cumberland ... 173.4 

Massachusetts 

% Holyoke ...... 224.3 
New Bedford.. 187.1 
Worcester .... 177.0 
Springfield . 167.8 
Fall River .... 163.0 
BOE 290560 162.5 
ea 154.2 

Michigan 

%& Lansing ...... 227.5 

% Battle Creek .. 215.3 

%& Jackson ...... 214.0 

% Detroit ...... 201.5 

%& Kalamazoo . 190.5 
EEE 180.3 
Grand Rapids.. 176.8 
Saginaw ...... 165.5 
a eee 160.4 
Muskegon .... 145.8 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis .. 186.5 
of ae 183.0 
SS Seer 166.0 

Mississippi 

%& Jackson ...... 223.0 

Missouri 

% Springfield ... 231.7 

% Kansas City ... 193.8 
St. Joseph .... 187.1 
a ae 160.3 

Montana 

% Billings ...... 193.2 


99.7 
92.1 
87.3 


84.4 


123.3 
110.7 
110.2 
98.3 
94.7 
94.0 


116.0 
102.9 
94.8 
92.5 


177.5 
154.2 
115.0 


112.0 
98.0 


93.9 
88.8 


102.5 
86.6 


106.4 
92.5 


119.6 
99.8 
94.4 
89.5 
86.9 
86.7 
82.2 


121.3 
114.8 
114.1 
107.5 
101.6 
96.2 
94.3 
88.3 
85.5 
77.8 


99.5 
97.6 
88.6 


118.9 


123.6 
103.4 
99.8 
85.5 


103.0 


§ 


215.00 
5.33 
6.15 


7.00 


10.45 
10.72 
10.55 
35.25 
9.07 
7.34 


7.50 
16.40 
7.00 
6.35 


16.15 
7.28 
11.50 


32.00 
6.25 


32.68 
8.70 


4.15 
8.55 


80.50 
6.53 


4.50 
8.00 
16.75 
16.50 
7.12 
6.94 
76.25 


11.50 
6.04 
6.20 

140.00 
9.18 

16.50 

17.25 
8.16 
5.57 
5.27 


60.10 
30.45 
8.50 


7.92 


56.15 
43.00 

4.75 
65.50 


4.50 
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Retail SALES AND SERVICES Retart SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for wr 1946) (SM Forecast for wr 1946) 
ity uty 
City Nat'l $ City Nat'l $ FIRST? 
s Index Index Millions Index Index Millions SE 
? 
Nebraska Pennsylvania (Cont'd) COND? 
% Omaha ...... 216.0 115.2 20.00 Allentown .... 169.6 90.5 9.15 
3 Lincoln ...... 167.5 89.3 6.70 Philadelphia .. 165.4 88.2 150.00 THIRD? 
) Harrisburg .... 163.0 86.9 9.20 “ ; 
—_—* Lancaster ..... 162.5 86.7 6.80 oonsocket, plus city in busy 
0 k ee 210.0 121.0 5.25 Johnstown .... 157.7 84.1 6.75 industrial New England, is 
‘aoe. tae he , 5 , Williamsport .. 154.3 82.3 3.75 all three: 
New Hampshire Scranton ..... 140.7. 75.0 9.00 
5 Reading ceeeee 139.0 74.1 9.10 FIRST in ita retail food 
4 Manchester ... 162.4 866 6.35 weg ieee eeeS > 
; Rh sales among Rhode Island’s 
ode Island ; was : 
5 New Jersey Providence ... 178.5 95.2 32.50 big three cities (Providence, 
: % Paterson ..... 223.5 128.2 19.25 Woonsocket ... 170.1 90.7 "4.20 Pawtucket, Woonsocket) with 
Oe 180.1 96.0 8.00 annual per capita retail food 
Newark ...... 175.0 93.3 52.40 . 
Camden ang 163.5 87.2 10.50 =e ae ro eis ee 
renton ...... 156.6 83.5 11.6 partanburg ... : : : i 
0 Jersey City- ' , %& Charleston .... 210.5 112.3 6.40 SECOND in ow capita drug 
0 os. Seq a 133.2 . 80.0 25.75 % Greenville .... 210.0 112.0 6.95 sales, $40 against Providence’s 
5 % Columbia .... 189.6 101.1 6.50 $45. 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque .. 246.7 1316 495 >South Dakota THIRD in population—ABC 
5 ¥%& Sioux Falls ... 229.1 122.2 5.50 city zone 55,921. 
, New York ; 
0 % Binghamton .. 191.5 102.1 8.65 Tennessee om au Sire Oe Survey 
Elmira ....... 191.3 102.0 460 ‘Knoxville .... 293.4 156.4 12.50 o ee coe 
, * pengemet % Nashville ..... 208.1 111.0 14.50 
| eee 190.6 101.7 23.50 % Memphis ..... 189.3 101.0 28.75 , 
5 Schenectady ... 184.5 98.4 8.50 Chattanooga .. 182.5 97.3 11.25 THE WOONSOCKET CALL 
Niagara Falls.. 183.6 97.9 6.50 Representatives: 
| oe end es a 96.7 28.72 Texas Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
; (¢) . 
: eas er hig = - PP 10 WHouston_..... 228.2 1217 45.50 | 
Troy 163.3 871 4.70 % Corpus Christi. 228.0 121.6 8.45 No current rationing 
eed ; ; ¥% Fort Worth... 227.0 121.1 19.40 of national advertising. 
— aeeees 158.2 84.4 39.00 % San Antonio 220.1 117 4 21 65 
5 oe ee ae ee NE okays 2147 1145 36.50 
, fr Waco ........ 2128 113.5 4.80 
0 North Carolina %& Wichita Falls.. 210.9 112.5 4.15 
3 % Durham ...... 244.7 130.5 6.65  eAmarillo ..,.. 200.9 100.7 4.75 
% Asheville ..... 233.0 124.3 6.75 % Austin ....... 198.2 105.7 5.30 
% Charlotte ..... 204.2 109.3 12.00 ie .. wee 6s 7.25 
0 *%& Greensboro ... 201.0 107.2 6.50 
0 ——. 171.3 91.4 5.45 Utah 
5 wae torees 150.1 = 80.0 3.00 fe Ogden ....... 255.0 136.0 7.20 
: North Dakota Salt Lake City. 171.5 91.5 20.00 
94 %& Grand Forks... 219.5 117.1 283 y 
Oe cae cs. 6. ermont 
25 ”° — ce 4.50 Burlington ... 160.0 85.3 3.50 
Ohio —— 
50 Ke Akron ....... 248.4 132.5 25.00 Virginia You Catch BOTH 
04 * Dayton ... 209.0 1115 25.75 % Portsmouth ... 300.0 160.0 3.95 
re ae : Norfolk ...... 221.0 117.9 15.00 in the Courier-Ex 
20 *% Warren ...... 203.8 108.6 3.35 * in e \ourier- press 
00 % Cleveland §|:') 201.5 107.5 86.00 % Newport News. 201.5 107.5 3.25 
18 Canton nea os 187.2 99.8 10.00 * Richmond ecee 190.2 101.4 24.50 2 
50 Columbus .... 184.6 98.5 32.27 Roanoke ..... 165.8 88.4 7.15 In 1945, men's apparel stores 
35 Toledo sates 178.2 95.0 27.15 Lynchburg .... 152.7. 81.4 — 5.10 placed 65.7% of their ad- 
16 incinnati .... 175.2 93.4 50.50 P tising in thi : ; 
57 Zanesville .... 173.5 92.5 450 Washington tli Wea eger te ssey. 
1 Springfield .... 168.1 ‘89.7 5.95 % Tacoma ...... 267.5 142.7 14.50 Among the women's apparel 
Youngstown .. 167.7 89.4 17.00 ee 239.4 127.7 52.00 stores 56. 6% of the adver- 
Steubenville... 150.3 80.2 4.35 WSpokane ...... 188.2 100.4 = 15.75 tising lineage appeared in 
10 
r Oklahoma West Virginia * this favorite woman's paper. 
50 uskogee .... 182.8 97.5 3.22 %* Huntington ... 201.0 107.3 7.70 
_ Sppapirted 177.2 945 17.00 Charleston .... 178.5 95.2 9.50 You can trust the preference 
Oklahoma City. 171.0 91.2 24.50 Wheeling .... 141.3 75.4 5.75 of these on-the-scene adver- 
tisers to know that in Buffalo 
9 Oregon : Wisconsin 
ortland ..... 221.0 117.9 48.50 % Madison ...... 226.8 121.0 8.50 
WSalen ....... 217.0 115.7 4.25 % Milwaukee ... 226.2 120.6 53.00 pone You Need the 
15 p : %& Superior ..... 213.8 114.0 4.20 
- — yivania eS .... 204.0 108.8 4.40 | $$. 
aster 1.0... 231.4 123.4 5.7 reen Bay ... 193.5 103.2 6.45 | re 
50 *& Yor! + eSaedeoe 215.0 114.7 bap La Crosse cece 185.0 98.7 4.00 | cof 
* — ee 201.5 107.5 9.25 Manitowoc ... 180.7 96.4 2.45 | 
toona ...... 178.0 949 7.24 : BUFFALO'S ONLY 
50 Wiikes-Barre .. 173.0 92.3 6.87 Wyoming (ow & SUNDAY NEWSPAP 
Pittsburgh .... 171.8 91.6 60.50 Cheyenne ..... 208.0 110.9 2.20 | | 2: 
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Buyer , NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is umusual — Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations, 


A large, i d completely 
SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF rn pre nabige  nn 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS | ™"™~2'%.5 ™"° 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce, 
such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 
ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 


Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. New Display Type 
for all printing orders. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 2 
ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so Clean Linotype, 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- Monotype and Ludlow type- 
| ~=6ttion will be promptly given. setting. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from [LLUSTRA- All Standard Faces 
TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


of type and special faces, if 
Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- desired. 

tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


et a ' ood Presswork — 
Business methods and financial standing are the best, which state- G 


ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First one or more colors. 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest Facilities for Binding 
standing. 


PROPER QUALITY as fast as the presses print. 
because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. Mailing and Delivery 
QUICK DELIVERY service as fast as copies are 


because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. completed. 


RIGHT PRICE 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 
A SAVING is often obtained 
in shipping or mailing when 
printing is done in Chicago, 
the great central market and 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES distributing point. 


Fiunting Froducls Corpouilion 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


ww Ghakmen ead PRINTER SPECIALISTS enn scene 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. 


' Management Advisor Assistant Director of 
. — ° Sales 
wa §. Moree Artists « Engravers ¢ Electrotypers 
rst Vice-President, »p 
Assistant Chairman L. C. HOPPE 
one, Maangieg Eivedter Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance Secretary 


A. R. SCHULZ 


President ana POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS — W. =. FREELAND 


Director of Sales Treasurer 
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D. H. Ahrend Co. ...........4-. 28, 111 
American Airlines System ...... 3rd Cover 
American Druggist ...........---+- 20 
The American Magazine .......... 84-85 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 47 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


—Classified Division ............ 99 
tel COMI rahe Dd 2 60 0's wince 122 
Better Farming Methods ........... 126 
Booth Michigan Newspapers ....... 75 
Buffalo Courier Express ........... 131 
Building Supply News ............ 50 


Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A... 18 


Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. .... 80 

Cappers Farmer 

Cellophane Division, E. I. duPont de 
Memouts © GG BE. oc a cccsenss 57 


Chicago Journal of Commerce ...... 104 
Chicago Tribune ............. 4th Cover 
Cincinnati Times-Star .............. 91 
The Cleveland Press .............. 105 
Columbia Broadcasting System . .6-7, 76-77 


The Des Moines Sunday Register. . . .24-25 


The Detroit Free Press ............ 14 
Sh ENON SONNE «a. p< no oo: 8:8.0 eve baiele 53 
CEE bvcctecteateesee etn 50 
Restern Corpeention wn. ccs cccccere 123 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. .......... 97 
Ellis-Scott Leather Products Co....... 109 
SR NINE od 59 aco aslo ois ate Be nintl, och > 3 
Forbes Lithograph Co. ............. 59 
ee ee 112 
cae sare. ecrsinaicna Ci 108 
Good Housekeeping ............... 17 
Haire Specialized Business Papers .. 126 
Holland’s Magazine ............... 35 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co. ........ 28 
CP 2: cccvenéecdcdies sabe 122 
CO ce ciecussneewde 116 
OT ee 119 
The Houston Chronicle ........... 121 


SALES DIRECTOR 


Exceptionally attractive opportunity 
with New York manufacturer of 
nationally known office specialties. 
Very responsible post offering com- 
mensurate reward to man who can 
prove he is a leader with initiative, 
drive, experience, sound judgment 
and unquestionable integrity. Man 
under 40 preferred. Consideration 
will be given only to responses con- 
taining full information. Confiden- 
tial. Box 2297, Sales Management, 
- Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
2 


SALES—ADVERTISING MANAGER, 45, 

small manufacturer industrial equip- 

ment, broad selling experience, well 

seasoned, wants New York connection 

or sales agency. Box 2295, Sales Man- 

or 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
’ *. ) 


ee 


MONARCH PERSONNEL 
140 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Ili. 


Personnel counsellors since 1910 


Special department for sales personnel, Affili- 

Selted Ail larger cities. Employers and salesmen 

ore use our services. Inquiries invited on 

— and positions available. All negotia- 
8 Stly eonfidential. 

en 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Indianapolis News ...... ..... 11 
Interstate United Newspapers ....... 122 
ee OT nn ob vcn oo eek ated 130 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. ............0. 125 
pe ree 63 
The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune ....... 64 
Walter Lowen Placement Agency .... 133 
McClatchy Newspapers ............ 117 
Memphis Commercial Appeal—Press- 
DEE cccvindwiinetaekduawe es 18 


The Béeyercosd Go. .... 0.2 scccese 21 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. . . 24-25 


Monarch Personnel ............... 133 
Nassau Daily Review-Star ......... 129 
National Paper Box Manufacturers 
re 29 
Nation’s Agriculture .............. 110 
pe Te ere ere 98 
New York Herald-Tribune ........ 23 
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The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. . . 1 


Philadelphia Record .....+......... 69 
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The San Francisco Chronicle ...... 51 
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Harry Simmons, Sales Consultant .... 96 
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Warren Telechron Company ....... 52 
The Washington Evening Star ...... 5 
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ba eee 6-7 
WENS (Columbus) .............. 106 
,. * " " gare ee 127 
West Coast Lumberman ........... 106 


West Texas Chamber of Commerce... 130 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 100-101 


Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc.... 127 
Weare (pede Cite) 2.0 sec eess 22 
WHO (Des Moines) ..........0+. 9 
WNOX (Knoxville) ............. 60 
The Woonsocket Call ............. 131 
han! A ee 73 
We ND incon cow c'esccus 116 
WROL (Knoxville) .............. 81 
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Walter Lowen 


PLACEMENT AGENCY 


+ 
Established 1920 as headquarters for 
SALES AND ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 
Office © Creative © Executive 
Resumes required before registration. 
Moderate placement service fee some- 
times paid or shared by the employer. 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, 17, N. Y. 
LEX 2-8864 


SALESMANAGER 


FOR PROMINENT Manufac- 
turing and Wholesale concern, 
AAAI rating, catering to Sil- 
verware, giftware, and house- 
furnishings trade. 

MUST HAVE record of excep- 
tional performance, capable of 
organizing, training, and direct- 
ing large selling staff; serving 
customers in all domestic and 
foreign markets. 

COMPENSATION Commen- 


surate with ability and experi- 


ence. Write Box S_ 8610, 
EQUITY, 113 West 42 St., N. 
¥.. 18, 


WANTED 
GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER 


An old established manufacturer 
of automotive shop equipment, a 
leader in the field, has an open- 
ing for a Sales Manager. The 
applicant must be able to show a 
successful sales management record, 
good character, sound ideas and be 
able to stimulate a sales force of 
50 or more men. Box 2294, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


DISTRICT 
SALES MANAGER 


with twenty years sound business rec- 
ord including all phases home-appliance 
marketing—seeks connection with man- 
ufacturer or wholesaler in any field re- 
quiring intelligent sales effort. District, 
branch or regional managership sug- 
gested. 


University graduate —ex-army officer 
(combat)—English Scotch Irish descent 
—family—familiar entire U. S.—pre- 
fers New England, Pacific Coast or 
MidWest. Happy business post more 
important than salary. When may we 
talk together? 


Box 2296, Sales Mana 
386 Fourth Ave., New Yor 


ment 
16, N, Y. 
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eer PRIMER ON DISTRIBUTION COSTS TZ LO 


BACK IN THE ‘ 
WORKED ON FARMS ANDIN FACTORIES, AND WERE IN 


DISTRIBUTION AND SERVICE WORK. THE HOUSEWIFE DID HER OWN MANUFACTUR- 


ING. SHE BOUGHT LJ AND 
= — anne 


DAYS OF 1870, OUT OF EVERY 20 EMPLOYED WORKERS, \ 


"To BE "PROCESSED" IN HER KITCHEN INTO NI 
=S:SHE BOUGHTG_-7 TO BE MADE INTO S3S A 


BUT THE HOUSEWIFE TODAY DEMANDS THAT THE Ji. : CARRY A WIDE 
VARIETY OF FINISHED PRODUCTS FORMERLY * pcre IN THE HOME, TO BE 


SOLD IN SMALL QUANTITIES, SENT BY ‘ 


PAID FOR LATER \ \, AND 


THE RISKS AND COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION OF TODAYS SPECIALTIES ARE-FAR 
GREATER THAN FOR YESTERDAYS STAPLES. 
TODAY THE WORKERS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION ARE EVENLY 


BALANCED 
TODAY THE/? } 


BECAUSE CONSUMERS DEMAND MORE SERVICE. 
ISPENT BY THE AVERAGE 62%’ 


IS DIVIDED: 


FOR PRODUCING THE GOODS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURERS COST OF SELLING, FINANCING AND PROMOTING 
FOR TRANSPORTING THE GOODS FROM faa) TO (mnt 


FOR THE WHOLESALER 
FOR THE RETAILER 


/ SUBJECT TO PHYSICAL DETERIORATION OR RAPID STYLE OBSOLESCENCE. 


$379 209% 00 
a Ae 


g 
SINCE 1870 THERE HAS BEEN A THREE-FOLD INCREASE IN 4 Gilt’ BUT THE 
TOTAL VOLUME OF GOODS CONSUMED ANNUALLY HAS INCREASED MORE THAN 


NINE TIMES... 


Va TRATED IN BIG (ax 


. PRODUCTION OF MOST ARTICLES HAS BECOME HIGHLY CONCEN- 
ff) IN A FEW FAVORABLE AREAS. 


MASS PRODUCTION RAISES EFFICIENCY AND LOWERS PRODUCTION COSTS 
VA -- BUT IT ADDS TO DISTRIBUTION COSTS BECAUSE RAW MATERIALS AND 
FINISHED PRODUCTS HAVE TO BE TRANSPORTED LONG DISTANCES. THIS TRANS: 
FER TAKES TIME, REQUIRES INTERMEDIATE HANDLING AND FINANCING, AND IN- 
VOLVES RISKS AND COSTS NOT PRESENT IN SIMPLER TYPES OF ECONOMY. BUT 
THE COMBINATION OF LOW PRODUCTION AND HIGH DISTRIBUTION COSTS GIVES 
OUR CONSUMERS BETTER GOODS FOR LOWER REAL PRICES THAN 


§ ANYWHERE ELSE IN THE ( ‘) 


VME Ma A A A ON 


COMES MAY and that hardy perennial, “Does distribution cost too 
much?” rears its head again. This Spring it is sponsored by Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica Films, Inc., in cooperation with the Twentieth 
Century Fund in the form of a 10-minute single reeler sound film 
based upon the findings of the Stewart-Dewhurst 400-page book of 
the Thirties called, “Does Distribution Cost Too Much?” The film 
version is called, “Distributing American Goods.” 


Within its limited length it does a good job of explaining the dis- 
tributive function, but many of the people who saw its New York 
premiere showing believe that the frames definitely add up to an 
affirmative answer—yes, distribution does cost too much. 


The other side of the picture, as developed in the above SALES 
MANAGEMENT Pictograph which first appeared in 1939, is relatively 
neglected. While the film emphasizes the undeniable fact that con- 
sumers are largely responsible for high distributive costs—through 
their demand for such costly services as credit, delivery, returns—it 
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over-simplifies the problem by implying that distribution costs stand 
by themselves instead of being integrated with other costs. 


At least so far as manufacturer’s costs are concerned, sales costs 
may go up, as they’re likely to do after the manufacturer picks off 
the cream, the easily sold business, but then as he combs the smaller 
outlets and adds to volume, that added volume is so likely to reduce 
unit manufacturing costs that lower prices are granted the consumer. 


So long as the consumer gets better quality or quantity at the same 
price, or at a definitely lower price, what does he or she care 
whether distribution costs are low or high? 


The film doesn’t go far enough to give the complete story, but it is 
definitely worth seeing. It will be good for sales training meetings of 
a sales executives club. Write the Twentieth Century Fund at 330 
West 42d Street, New York City, if you are interested. 


Philip Salisbury 
Executive Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


